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'  And  now  let  us  have  tea,'  Mrs  Mellor  said, 
'and  forget  all  about  that  letter  which 
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So  the  colonel,  seeing  that  his  little  manoeuvre 
had  been  of  no  use,  put  down  the  T.D.J. 
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At  that  moment  young  Ralston  of  the  Gunners 
lifted  the  curtain  in  search  of  a  seat,  and 
quickly  let  it  drop  ....  „  97 
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AN    INFATUATION 

IT  had  been  a  summer  almost  past  bearing  at 
Allahabad.  The  heat  had  been  even  worse 
than  usual,  and,  when  the  rains  had  broken, 
poor  little  Mrs  Francis  may  well  be  excused 
if  sometimes  she  wondered  whether  life  were 
worth  living.  Her  husband  had  betaken  him- 
self away  to  the  hills  on  leave ;  she  had  per- 
suaded him  to  go,  being  the  most  unselfish 
person  in  creation.  She  had  told  him  she 
would  get  along  all  right  alone,  and  perhaps 
if  Tommy  got  better  soon,  and  the  doctor 
thought  it  safe  for  him  to  be  moved  to  the 
hills,  she  would  come  up  then.  He  wasn't  to 
worry  about  her,  she  said ;  it  would  be  a  little 
lonely,  and  she  would  miss  him  very  much, 
but  she  would  have  her  hands  full  with 
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Tommy,  and  he  couldn't  do  any  good  by  stay- 
ing down  at  Allahabad  with  her,  and  she  would 
wire  to  him  at  once  if  Tommy  got  any  worse. 
Captain  Francis  hadn't  been  very  difficult  to 
persuade,  and  he  had  gone  up  to  Simla  with 
the  full  intention  of  making  the  very  best 
of  his  temporary  bachelorhood.  '  Poor  little 
woman,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  thought  of 
his  wife  on  his  journey  up,  '  what  a  pity  it  is 
she  can't  come  too,  and  yet  I  truly  believe  she 
is  happier  down  there  nursing  Tommy  than 
she  would  be  among  all  the  gaieties  at  Simla. 
She  is  losing  all  her  looks,  too,  and  she  is 
losing  absolutely  any  art  she  ever  possessed 
of  dressing  herself.  I  wonder  why  so  many 
women  get  that  way  after  their  marriage  ? ' 
And  he  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  the 
first-class  carriage  in  which  he  was  travelling. 
With  the  selfishness  and  want  of  perception 
common  to  some  men,  it  never  entered  his 
mind  that  it  was  the  weeks  of  anxiety  regard- 
ing their  little  son's  illness  that  was  telling  on 
his  wife,  and  that  to  spare  her  husband 
expense,  in  order  that  he  should  have  more 
money  to  spend  when  on  leave,  she  was 
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spending  on  household  things  and  delicacies 
for  their  little  one,  the  money  that  should 
have  been  spent  upon  her  frocks.  Some 
women  are  made  that  way.  Mrs  Francis  wor- 
shipped her  husband ;  she  never  thought  of 
him  as  selfish  in  any  way ;  it  seemed  only 
natural  and  right  to  her  that  she  should  be 
the  one  to  give  up  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  given  up,  and  that  she  should  deprive 
herself  of  little  comforts,  in  order  to  be  better 
able  to  provide  them  for  him.  She  wasn't  a 
woman  of  the  world,  though,  to  know  that  to 
keep  her  husband's  affection,  she  was  going 
just  about  the  worst  way  she  could.  That 
men,  curious  though  it  may  seem,  set  most 
store  by  the  women  who  dorit  give  in  to  them 
in  everything,  who  don't  anticipate  their  every 
little  comfort,  and  who  don't  give  up  their 
pretty  frocks  to  secure  these  selfsame  com- 
forts for  them.  We  men  are  curious  indi- 
viduals, for  it  is  generally  the  women  that 
are  the  most  exacting  and  the  most  capri- 
cious who  have  the  surest  hold  upon  our 
wayward  affections.  Mrs  Francis  acted 
up  to  her  lights,  and  who  shall  blame  her  ? 
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Her  dresses  were  old-fashioned  and  shabby, 
that  she  knew  quite  well,  but  it  never  entered 
her  simple  soul  that  that  would  make  her  less 
attractive  in  her  husband's  eyes,  or  that  he 
would  inevitably  be  drawing  comparisons  be- 
tween herself  and  the  better-dressed  women  of 
his  acquaintance.  But  men  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  attractiveness  is  a  very  great 
feature  in  their  eyes.  Captain  Francis  had 
an  awfully  good  time  up  at  Simla.  He  didn't 
in  the  least  mean  to  forget  about  his  little  wife 
roasting  away  down  in  the  plains ;  only  his 
days  were  so  full,  and  he  was  having  such  a 
nice  time  altogether,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  find  time  for  letter-writing,  and,  by  degrees, 
his  letters  grew  shorter  and  less  frequent,  and 
his  wife  wondered  sometimes  what  it  was  that 
made  him  so  busy  when  he  was  only  away  on 
leave. 

There  was  a  certain  Mrs  Mellor  up  there, 
who  took  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
attention.  She  was  a  lady  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  rapacious  disposition,  and  fond  of  extorting 
anything  she  could  out  of  those  men  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  be  smitten  with  her  charms. 
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Young  Lowsby,  of  the  6th,  had,  in  fact — but 
that  is  another  story!  Sometimes  Mrs  Mellor, 
however,  took  it  into  her  head  to  become 
enamoured  of  a  man  without  means,  as  with 
Captain  Francis,  and  it  was  then  generally 
necessary  for  her  to  keep  two  strings  to  her 
bow.  There  was  a  Mr  Mellor  somewhere,  I 
believe.  She  talked  of  him  sometimes,  and 
said  what  a  pity  it  was  '  poor  dear  Jack '  could 
not  be  with  her  very  often,  his  work  took  him 
away  such  a  lot !  But  no  one  in  Simla  had 
ever  seen  'poor  dear  Jack,'  or  had  discovered 
what  the  work  was  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 
Captain  Francis  had  absolutely  succumbed  to 
Mrs  Mellor's  charms  after  the  first  week.  He 
thought  her  so  bright,  so  vivacious,  and  she 
always  seemed  so  exactly  to  fall  in  with  his 
every  mood.  She  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  an  adept  at  all  that  sort  of  game.  There 
had  been  so  many  men  that  she  had  had  to 
study  the  moods  of,  in  order  to  keep  up  her 
popularity !  Simla  Society — the  ladies,  that  is 
to  say — didn't  much  care  about  Mrs  Mellor. 
Some  of  them  said  it  was  a  pity  'poor  dear 
Jack '  did  not  look  after  his  wife  better !  Some 
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of  them  went  even  as  far  as  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  a  '  poor  dear  Jack '  at  all !     Captain 
Francis   spent   most    of    his    time    with    Mrs 
Mellon     He  rode  with  her,  danced  with  her, 
had  tea  and  dined  with  her  almost  every  day. 
He  was  so  infatuated  that  he  did  not  notice, 
at  first,  how  people  had  begun  to  fight  shy  of 
him  a  little.      People  who  had  asked  him  to 
things  at  first  began  to  slack  off  a  bit.     '  What's 
the   good   of  asking   Captain    Francis  ? '  they 
began  to  ask.     '  He  won't  be  interested.     He 
is  always  so  bored  anywhere  where  Mrs  Mellor 
hasn't  been  invited  too.     Let's  ask  Mr  So-and- 
So  instead  ! '    And  so  gradually,  by  degrees,  he 
found  himself  spending   more  and  more  time 
in   her  society,   and   regretting  the  fact  daily 
more   and   more   that    his   leave   was   getting 
nearer   and   nearer    its    close.       Letters   from 
his   wife   reached    him    now    and   again,    but 
they   were    becoming    less    regular.     Tommy 
was     getting     no     better,     she     wrote  ;     the 
doctor    said    that,    now    that    the    fever   had 
left   him,    he   ought    to    be   getting   stronger, 
but  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  losing 
strength. 
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'You  will  understand,'  she  wrote,  'that  I 
have  very  little  time  for  letter-writing.  I 
don't  want  to  alarm  you  needlessly,  for  I  well 
know  you  must  need  a  change ;  but  if  he 
goes  on  getting  weaker,  I  really  think  you 
should  come  back.  He  is  so  thin  and  wan  my 
heart  aches  for  him.  Write  me  a  nice  long 
letter  if  you  can.  They  cheer  me  up,  and 
your  letters  lately  have  been  so  short  and  far 
between !  I  am  very  well,  and  the  heat  here 
isn't  half  as  bad  as  I  expected  it  would  be.' 

Poor  little  woman !  It  had  taken  her  suck 
a  long  time  to  write  that  letter,  she  was 
feeling  so  done  up  and  ill,  and  the  heat, 
together  with  the  strain  on  her  of  nursing  the 
sick  child,  more  than  she  could  almost  bear, 
only  her  husband  mustn't  know.  That  was 
the  great  thing.  And  next  day,  when  little 
Tommy  seemed  a  little  bit  better,  she  rather 
regretted  having  written  so  strongly  about  him. 
She  didn't  want  her  husband  to  come  back  for 
no  reason.  She  was  a  plucky  little  woman, 
and  there  are  many  more  like  her  in  the  world. 

Captain  Francis  was  touched  a  little  by  her 
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last  letter,  and  the  thought  of  his  little  son 
made  him  seriously  contemplate  leaving  Simla 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  He  took  his  wife's 
letter  up  to  Mrs  Mellor's  that  afternoon  with 
him.  She  was  such  a  sympathetic  woman, 
she  would  feel  for  him,  and  he  liked  having 
her  sympathy.  She  had  always  been  so 
sympathetic  when  he  had  told  her  of  how  his 
wife  always  seemed  taken  up  with  household 
matters  too  much  to  be  interested  in  him.  He 
had  got  to  imagine  all  these  things  lately, 
and  to  make  grievances  of  them.  For  he 
knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  wasn't 
speaking  the  truth,  and  that  it  had  only  been 
their  little  son's  illness  that  had  made  his 
wife  unable  to  be  about  with  him  everywhere, 
as  she  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
through  all  the  years  of  their  married  life 
together.  But  somehow  Mrs  Mellor  wasn't 
sympathetic  at  all  that  afternoon. 

'  Your  wife  doesn't  seem  to  be  having  such 
a  bad  time  after  all,'  she  said,  '  from  what 
she  writes ;  the  heat  can't  be  so  very  terrible. 
I  think  she  must  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  results  of  fever  if  she  does  not  know 
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that  it  is  bound  to  leave  one  very,  very  weak. 
I  think  she  worries  you  unnecessarily  about 
your  little  son.' 

Captain  Francis  felt  a  little  hurt;  he  had 
expected  Mrs  Mellor  to  receive  the  news 
differently.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  had  seen 
her  advising  him  to  leave  Simla  and  go 
down  to  the  plains,  and  himself  yielding 
to  her  persuasions  and  telling  her  how 
very,  very  hard  the  path  of  Duty  seemed, 
since  it  must  lead  him  away  from  her  dear 
side.  But  no  such  advice  was  forth- 
coming. 

'And  now  let  us  have  tea,'  Mrs  Mellor 
said,  'and  forget  all  about  that  letter  which 
seems  to  have  troubled  you  so  much.'  She 
looked  so  bewitching  as  she  bent  over  the 
tea-table ;  and  as  he  put  down  his  second 
cup  of  tea,  Captain  Francis  had  begun  telling 
himself  that,  after  all,  probably  she  was  right, 
and  that  it  was  really,  when  you  came  to 
think  of  it,  rather  rough  lines  that  his  wife 
should  trouble  him  when  there  was  no  need 
for  it,  when  she  knew  him  to  be  away  for  a 
rest  and  a  change.  How  different  his  wife 
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looked,  to  the  little  woman  by  his  side.  He 
felt  her  gaze  upon  him. 

'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,'  she  said. 

'  I  was  thinking/  he  answered,  '  what  an 
extremely  sweet,  pretty  little  woman  you  are. 
I  think  "  Jack "  is  a  very  lucky  fellow ! ' 

'.Why  ? '  she  asked  softly. 

'  To  possess  your  love,'  he  answered. 

'  Does  he  ? '  she  said,  and  then  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his.  And  something  he  read  there 
made  him  draw  her  passionately  to  himself, 
and  he  kissed  her  on  her  lips. 

He  stayed  on  to  dinner  with  her  that  night, 
and  it  was  late,  very  late,  when  he  reached 
the  hotel  at  which  he  was  stopping.  He  went 
straight  to  his  room.  His  brain  was  in  a  fever. 
He  did  not  notice  the  telegram  that  lay  on  a 
little  table  in  his  room.  Next  morning  he  met 
a  Captain  English,  who  was  staying  in  the 
hotel,  as  he  was  having  a  smoke  on  the 
verandah  after  breakfast. 

'  I  hope  you  got  your  wire  all  right  last 
night  ? '  English  said.  '  I  went  into  your  room 
to  see  if,  by  any  chance,  you  were  there, 
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and  found  you  weren't,   so  shoved  it  on  the 
table.' 

1  I've  never  seen  it!  I'll  go  in  now  and  get 
it,'  Francis  answered.  '  It  may  be  something 
important.'  As  he  went  he  was  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  from  his  wife.  What 
if  his  little  son  were  dying  ?  There  lay  the 
wire,  facing  him,  on  the  table.  How  had  he 
ever  failed  to  see  it  the  night  before?  He 
opened  it  eagerly. 

'  Come  at  once  if  you  want  to  see  Tommy 
alive,'  it  ran. 

The  words  swam  before  his  eyes.  He 
rushed  out  on  to  the  balcony. 

'English,'  he  cried,  'what  time  did  this 
wire  come  for  me  yesterday  ? ' 

'  About  half-past  four,  I  think  it  was,'  the  other 
answered.  '  You've  bad  news,  I  am  afraid  ?  ' 

'  My  little  son  dying,  dead  now  perhaps,' 
the  man  said  hoarsely.  He  did  all  he  could 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  A  chit  was  placed 
in  his  hand  as  he  left  the  hotel,  and  he  thrust 
it  into  his  pocket  without  even  glancing  at 
whom  it  was  from.  The  journey  down  to 
Allahabad  was  a  nightmare  to  him.  All  the 
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past  few  weeks  seemed  to  rise  in  judgment 
against  him.  Oh,  what  a  fool  he  had  been ! 
what  a  fool !  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
folly,  he  would  never  have  been  away  all 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  and  he  might  have  been  in  time !  He 
thought  of  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  He  opened 
it :  another  fresh  reminder  of  his  guilt  and 
selfishness. 

'  Shall  I  ever  forget  yesterday  ? '  it  ran. 
*  Never,  never.  Your  wife  and  my  husband, 
what  are  they  now  to  us,  now  that  we  have 
each  other  ?  Will  you  come  to  me  this  even- 
ing ?  You  will,  I  know !  Come  at  eight ;  we 
will  dine  out-of-doors.  And  afterwards,  Paul, 
my  darling — afterwards  ?  I  will  tell  you  of 
my  love,  and  you  ? — you  shall  tell  me  once 
again  how  you  love  me.  FLORENCE.' 

He  crumbled  the  letter  with  a  curse.  '  What 
a  fool,  what  a  fool  I  was  ! '  he  cried  again.  A 
few  more  hours,  and  he  was  at  home  again. 
One  look  at  the  bearer's  face,  as  he  came 
out  to  meet  him,  told  him  the  truth. 
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'  Mem  Sahib  kahan  hai  ? '  he  asked,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  strode  into 
the  bedroom.  A  white,  wan  face  looked  up 
at  him. 

'  Paul,  Paul,'  she  cried.  It  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  piteous,  agonised  question 
burst  from  her  lips :  '  Why,  why  didn't  you 
come  in  time  ?  You  can't  even  see  him  now  ; 
it  is  too  late — too  late  ! ' 

The  strong  man  knelt  down  beside  her. 
'  Amy,'  he  said,  '  I  was  out ;  I  didn't  get 
it  in  time.  Oh !  Amy,  Amy,  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  for  being  such  a  cur  as  to  leave 
you  alone  all  this  time,  to  face  all  this  trouble 
alone  ? ' 

She  put  her  arm  around  his  neck.  '  Dear,' 
she  said,  *  I  have  still  got  you,  I  know  I 
have  now,  though  I  was  told  it  was  other- 
wise.' 

He  looked  at  her.  What  did  she  know,  and 
if  she  knew  all,  would  she  forgive  him  ?  How 
he  hated  himself  for  his  conduct  to  her !  '  One 
day,'  he  said,  '  I  want  to  make  a  confession 
to  you.  One  day — a  little  later  on.  I  think 
I  have  been  mad  the  past  few  weeks.  When 
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you  know  all  you  shall  decide  whether  you 
ever  can  forgive  me.' 

She  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  brow. 
'  I  do  know  all,'  she  said  gently.  '  Someone 
sent  me  an  unsigned  letter  from  Simla,  telling 
me  everything.  I  think  I  have  been  to  blame 
in  not  being  with  you  more.  I  was  too 
wrapped  up  in  the  child,  and — and  God  has 
punished  me ! '  with  a  little  break  in  her  voice. 
'  Darling,  we  will  both  begin  over  again, 
won't  we  ?  And  we  will  try  and  forget  all 
this  that  has  passed.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  '  I  will 
try  and  make  myself  more  worthy  of  you, 
Amy,'  he  said.  And — he  did  ! 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN 
STATION 

I 

WHAT  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  feel  your  people 
want  you  married  and  off  their  hands  !  Marian 
Stansburg  knew  quite  well  that  this  was  what 
was  expected  of  her  when  she  was  despatched 
to  India  to  spend  the  cold  weather  season  with 
her  aunt,  Mrs  Trailby.  She  had  known  all 
her  life  that  her  step-father  had  done  nothing 
but  consider  her  a  nuisance,  though  now  that 
she  was  growing  older,  she  was  becoming 
conscious  that  it  was  distinctly  unfair,  it  being 
through  her  mother  that  her  father  had  ob- 
tained the  wherewithal  to  enjoy  himself,  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  he  having  married 
a  widow,  years  older  than  himself,  who  had 
been  so  considerate  as  to  release  him  from  the 
burden  of  her  presence  by  dying  within  a  year 
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of  their  marriage,  leaving  to  him,  as  the  only 
encumbrance  upon  a  large  fortune  and  Stans- 
burg  Park,  her  little  girl  by  a  former  marriage, 
on  whom  was  settled  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  hadn't  troubled  himself  much 
about  his  small  daughter's  bringing  up.  Having 
engaged  a  lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but 
whose  references  were  excellent,  to  look  after 
her,  he  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  by  her, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  do  his  duty  by  the 
money  her  mother  had  left  him,  and  to  live 
the  life  he  loved  best :  London  in  the  season, 
the  Riviera — or  any  spot  where  he  fancied  he 
was  likely  to  enjoy  himself — out  of  it.  Stans- 
burg  Park  was  useful  to  him  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  good  place  for  his  step-daughter  to  grow  up 
in.  And  it  was  a  very  quiet,  uneventful  sort  of 
life  Marian  had  lived  up  to  the  present.  She 
had  had  the,  usual  excitements  of  a  small 
country  parish :  the  village  concerts,  tennis 
and  croquet.'  parties,  her  daily  rides — these 
things  had  hitherto  formed  the  sum-total  of 
her  existence.  Of  young  men  she  had  had 
next  to  no  experience,  indeed,  there  had  been 
but  few  come  'within  her  range  of  knowledge, 
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for  her  father  never  being  at  home  but  a  day 
or  so  at  a  time,  the  neighbourhood  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  girl  who  lived 
in  a  house  never  opened  for  entertaining.  You 
will  say  that  at  anyrate  there  was  the  curate. 
Well,  so  there  was !  but  somehow  Marian 
never  descended  into  friendship  with  that 
refuge  for  the  destitute,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Limpkins,  and  the  other  curate  that  he  had 
replaced,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meekman,  had 
been  the  happy  possessor  of  a  wife  and  four- 
teen children !  There  was  one  young  man, 
though,  in  whom  she  had  been  rather  in- 
terested. He  was  the  brother  of  her  only 
friend,  Grace  Marston,  and  he  had  been  home 
on  leave  from  India  just  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Marian  started  for  her  season  out  there. 
She  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  altogether, 
and  although  there  had  been  no  actual  love- 
making  between  them,  yet  when  he  went 
back  to  join  his  regiment  she  felt  as  if  some 
great  loss  had  come  into  her  life,  and  her 
thoughts  seemed  often  to  wander  out  to  the 
East,  in  which  she  seemed  all  -of  a  sudden  to 
feel  an  interest  she  had  certainly  never  felt 
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before.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  delight 
that  she  heard  her  father's  plans  concerning 
her  spending  the  winter  with  her  mother's 
sister,  Mrs  Trailby,  and  although  she  would 
have  perhaps  denied  that  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing once  again  with  Alec  Marston  had  anything 
to  do  with  her  delight  in  going  to  India,  yet 
her  thoughts  turned  often  upon  that  possibility, 
during  the  long  tediousness  of  a  P.  &  O.  voy- 
age— and  what  a  dull  thing  a  voyage  is ! 

Marian  felt  more  than  glad  when  at  last 
Bombay  was  sighted  in  the  distance  and  the 
daily  routine  of  life  on  board  ship  came  to 
an  end  at  last.  It  was  all  so  utterly  new  and 
fresh  to  her  at  first  that  she  was  quite  happy 
sitting  on  one  of  her  boxes,  till  the  bearer,  sent 
down  to  meet  her  by  her  aunt,  had  finally 
collected  all  her  things,  and  her  drive  through 
Bombay,  the  arrival  at  the  railway  station, 
even  the  hot,  dusty  journey  up  country  she 
did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all,  as  they  all  seemed 
only  stepping-stones  to  the  delightful  winter 
that  was,  she  felt  sure,  awaiting  her.  And 
all  through  the  first  few  days  after  her  arrival 
she  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  sort  of  dream. 
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Ghazipur  was  a  very  big  station,  and  she 
seemed  plunged  headlong  all  at  once  into  a 
whirl  of  life  of  which  she  knew  nothing :  new 
people,  new  customs,  everything,  in  fact, 
strange,  and  calculated  to  impress  a  girl  who 
until  then  had  been  brought  up  in  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  the  country  at  home.  Colonel 
Trailby  and  his  wife  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  give  her  a  real  good  time,  and  Marian  soon 
began  to  give  herself  up  to  all  the  enjoyments 
of  a  big  station,  and  became  quite  a  leading 
spirit  at  anything  and  everything  that  was 
going  on.  Being  a  nice-looking  girl,  and  a 
good  dancer  into  the  bargain,  she  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  partners  at  all  the  various  dances. 

Her  uncle's  regiment,  the  8th  Carabineers, 
were  a  real  good  lot  of  fellows  ;  Charlie  Slewsby, 
a  dare-devil  young  captain,  being  perhaps  their 
leading  spirit.  He  had,  from  the  very  first 
moment  he  was  introduced  to  her,  shown  a 
very  great  liking  for  Marian,  though  after 
a  month  of  knowing  each  other  they  would 
have  neither  of  them  owned  to  more  than  a 
feeling  of  friendship.  It  is  never  'love'  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings !  But  as  some 
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months  went  by,  this  feeling  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  become  something  stronger. 
Anyhow  thus  thought  Marian's  aunt,  and  she 
attacked  her  husband  one  night  on  the  subject 
on  their  return  from  the  Club,  where  they  had 
left  Marian  under  the  care  of  some  friends,  to 
come  on  later. 

'  Do  you  think  Charlie  Slewsby  means  any- 
thing ? '  Mrs  Trailby  asked  her  husband. 

'  Means  what  ?  '  said  the  colonel. 

'  Why,  proposing  to  Marian,  of  course,' 
answered  his  wife,  sharply.  '  Men  seem  to 
me  to  go  about  with  their  eyes  shut !  You 
must  have  noticed  that  he  has  been  very  de- 
voted to  her  ever  since  she  came,  and  I  must 
confess  I  should  like  to  see  poor  Annie's  girl 
happily  married,  instead  of  going  back  to  that 
awful  step-father  of  hers.' 

The  colonel  glanced  down  at  the  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  knew  the  contents  by 
heart,  having  read  it  and  re-read  it  at  the 
Club,  but  it  was  his  daily  custom  to  read  it 
again  on  coming  home  from  there,  before 
dinner, ,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  a 
man  hates  so  much  as  having  his  little  daily 
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habits  upset,  and  the  colonel  foresaw  that  his 
wife  wished  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  so  he  just 
glanced  down  at  the  paper  as  if  to  remind  her 
that  he  would  so  much  rather  read  than  talk. 
But  when  a  woman  has  once  set  her  mind 
upon  a  thing,  it  is  well  known  that  it  takes 
much  more  than  a  hint  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  purpose.  So  the  colonel,  seeing  that  his 
little  manoeuvre  had  been  of  no  use,  put 
down  the  T.  D.  J.  with  a  sigh  until  a  more 
propitious  moment,  and  proceeded  to  answer 
his  wife. 

'It  really  beats  me,  Alice,'  he  said,  'why, 
because  a  young'  man  dances  a  few  times  with 
a  young  girl,  rides  with  her,  and  comes  to  speak 
to  her  during  the  intervals  of  his  playing  on 
polo  days,  he  should  instantly  be  supposed  to 
be  going  to  propose  to  her !  * 

'  Well ! '  said  his  wife,  in  an  aggrieved  tone, 
'all  I  can  say  is,  that  only  to-night,  at  the 
Club,  Mrs  Featherbrain  asked  me  when  the 
wedding  was  going  to  be,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
out  here,  or  if  Marian  would  have  to  be  married 
at  home ! ' 

'  Mrs   Featherbrain  would  do  well  to  mind 
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her  own  business,  instead  of  meddling  in  other 
people's  that  in  no  way  concerns  her,'  said 
the  colonel  with  some  asperity.  '  The  amount 
of  gossip  talked  in  that  Parrot  House — ' 

'  Is  not  half  equal  to  that  talked  in  the 
Monkey  House,  the  men's  part  of  the  building,' 
finished  his  wife.  '  Seriously,  Jim,  dorit  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  it?' 

'  No,  I  don't ;  at  least  I  don't  know.  How 
should  I  ? '  Colonel  Trailby  said.  '  I  like 
Slewsby,  have  always  liked  him  ever  since 
he  came  to  us,  and  Marian  is  a  nice  girl.  I 
don't  think,  though,  that  Slewsby  is  a  marrying 
man,  somehow,  though  I  see  no  reason  to  think 
so,  I  admit.  Still,  I  shouldn't  build  on  it  too 
much  if  I  were  you.' 

His  wife  smiled  and  went  off  to  dress  for 
dinner.  They  were  dining  out  that  night  at 
the  general's,  and  she  always  took  some  time 
to  dress  when  she  was  going  out  to  dinner. 
What  woman  doesn't? 

'  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  it 
all  will  end,'  she  said  to  herself.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  always  like  to  know  the  end 
of  the  story  when  they  have  only  just  arrived 
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at  the  beginning.  Meanwhile,  Marian — the 
subject  of  her  thoughts — together  with  Charlie 
Slewsby,  was  walking  up  and  down  listening  to 
the  band  at  the  Club. 

'  I  always  think  it  is  such  a  pity,'  Marian 
was  saying  to  her  companion,  '  that  the  day- 
light fades  so  suddenly  in  India;  one  seems 
to  have  no  twilight.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  pity  in  a  way,'  he  answers  ;  'all 
the  same  this  is  such  a  jolly  part  of  the  day  to 
me.  I  like  coming  across  here  directly  polo 
is  over,  for  I  know  I  am  sure  of  finding  you 
here,  and  you  do  deign  to  talk  to  a  chap  then, 
which  is  more  than  you  will  do  sometimes 
down  at  the  big  Club!' 

'  I  know  I  won't,  and  perhaps  it's  because  it 
is  the  big  Club,'  the  girl  answered.  'You 
wouldn't  in  my  place  either.  You've  no  idea 
what  it  is  having  all  these  horrid  old  cats' — 
who  crowd  round  the  newspaper  table — eyes 
on  you,  watching  your  every  movement,  and 
directly  you  are  seen  to  talk  more  than  once 
or  twice  to  the  same  person  they  begin  at 
once  to  say  that  you  are  en—  She  stopped 
short,  and  broke  off  confusedly  into  something 
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else.  '  Isn't  that  a  lovely  thing  they  are 
playing  ? '  she  said. 

He  stopped  in  his  walk  and  looked  at  her. 

'  That  isn't  what  you  were  going  to  say/  he 
said.  *  Finish  the  other  sentence ;  I  want  to 
hear  what  the  rest  of  it  is.  What  do  the  old 
cats  say  when  you  are  seen  talking  more  than 
once  or  twice  to  one  particular  man  ? ' 

' 1  am  sure  I  don't  care  what  they  say  in 
the  least/  she  said,  evading  his  question. 

'You  were  going  to  say/  he  said,  'that  if 
you  talked  a  good  deal  to  one  man  in  par- 
ticular, you  were  put  down  as  engaged  to  him. 
Am  I  not  right  ? ' 

She  felt  herself  driven  into  a  corner.  '  Yes/ 
she  answered,  'it's  very  stupid  of  them,  isn't 
it?' 

His  whole  soul  seemed  to  come  into  his 
eyes.  '  If  a  girl  is  engaged  to  a  man,  that 
means  she  loves  him,  doesn't  it?'  he  asked. 
'  Marian,  Marian,  I  love  you  so,  dear,  won't 
you  say  that  you  love  me  a  little  ? ' 

They  had  wandered  out  beyond  the  grounds 
of  the  Club,  and  there  was  no  one  to  notice 
them.  Marian's  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  turned 
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and  looked  at  the  man  at  her  side.  Was  this 
love  that  she  felt  for  him?  She  was  hardly 
sure,  and  she  meant  to  give  herself  time  to 
think.  She  felt  strangely  moved,  and  the  very 
suddenness  of  his  appeal  was  making  its  im- 
pression on  her,  but  she  felt  she  could  not 
answer,  she  must  be  by  herself,  she  must  be 
able  to  think,  she  must  put  him  off  for  the 
time  if  she  could. 

'I  do  care  for  you,'  she  said,  'as  a  great, 
great  friend  that  I  should  like  to  keep  all  my 
life.  Whether  this — '  but  he  suddenly  turned 
round  towards  the  Club  again. 

'It's  a  good  thing  you  only  care  for  me  as  a 
friend,'  he  said.  *  I  am  a  brute  to  have  allowed 
myself  to  say  one  word  of  love  to  you ;  I  had 
no  right  to,  and,  if  you  knew  all,  how  you 
would  despise  me !  I  could  never  ask  you  to 
marry  me — never,  never,  never.' 

'  Why  ? '  she  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
She  felt  a  great  lump  rising  in  her  throat. 

Very  nearly  he  told  all  then  and  there.  Of 
how,  before  she  came,  the  men  had  talked  of  her 
coming ;  of  how  he,  little  dreaming  of  how 
soon  she  was  to  become  the  one  woman  in  the 
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world  to  him,  had  made  a  bet  he  would  win 
'  the  heiress,'  as  they  had  called  her  ;  of  the  first 
time  he  had  met  her,  and  his  sudden  real 
liking  for  her,  which  had  since  grown  into  the 
one  great  love  of  his  life,  and  of  how  all  along 
his  whole  soul  had  since  then  been  filled  with 
loathing  of  himself  for  this  thing  he  had  once 
said.  If  he  had  acted  on  impulse  then  and  told 
her  all,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been, 
but  if  we  don't  act  at  once  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  how  awfully  difficult  it  becomes  to 
do  so  afterwards  ;  and  so  the  chance  was  missed 
and  ruin  very  nearly  made  of  two  people's  lives. 
Marian,  piqued  and  hurt,  walked  straight- 
way past  him  into  the  ladies'  room  of  the 
Club,  crossing  the  room  and  engaging 
herself  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
women  there,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
when,  after  a  little  time,  Mrs  Barrett  went  out 
to  call  her  turn-turn,  Marian  went  with  her, 
not  deigning  to  give  one  glance  to  Captain 
Slewsby,  who  was  waiting  on  the  Club  steps  on 
the  off  chance  of  being  able  to  speak  to  her 
before  she  left.  But  they  did  not  speak  to 
each  other.  Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  life ! 
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What  a  lot  may  occur  from  the  want  of  a  few 
words  spoken,  or  a  few  words  left  unsaid ! 

Marian  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night.  She 
did  not  love  Charlie  Slewsby,  she  kept  saying 
to  herself  over  and  over  again,  she  didn't  care 
in  the  least  that  he  had  told  her  that  he  loved 
her!  'Of  course,'  she  said  to  herself,  'it  is 
some  horrid,  horrid  entanglement  with  some 
horrid,  horrid  married  woman.'  Oh,  she 
knew  all  about  it,  she  had  heard  what  India 
was  like,  and  he  had  told  her  that  all  his  leave 
last  hot  weather  had  been  spent  up  in  Simla ! 
She  was  there,  depend  upon  it!  and  the  girl 
who  didn't  'care  in  the  least'  for  him,  who 
wasn't  '  the  least  little  bit  in  love,'  covered  her 
pillow  that  night  with  hot,  scalding  tears. 

II 

'  WHOM  is  your  wire  from  ? '  said  the  colonel 
the  following  morning  to  his  wife,  across  the 
breakfast  table. 

'  From  Alec  Marston,'  she  answered  ;  '  he 
has  got  some  leave  at  last,  and  he  is  coming 
up  here  to  spend  it  with  us.  He  will  be  here 
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almost  as  soon  as  his  wire,  I  should  think. 
Why,  you  know  him,  Marian,  don't  you  ?  His 
people  live  quite  close  to  you  at  home,  and 
Alec  was  home  on  leave  not  so  very  long  ago.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him ;  we  knew  each  other 
quite  well,'  the  girl  answered,  but  there  was 
no  gladness  or  brightness  in  her  voice  as 
she  spoke,  as  there  would  have  been  only  a 
few  days  previously  had  such  an  announce- 
ment as  the  present  been  made  to  her.  She 
sat  through  breakfast,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  an  abstracted 
kind  of  way,  and  directly  afterwards  said  she 
was  going  for  a  ride  if  she  wasn't  wanted.  She 
felt  she  must  get  out  of  the  house  by  herself; 
to  be  indoors  just  then  was  more  than  she 
could  bear. 

Alec  Marston  arrived  that  night.  He 
was  full  of  good  spirits,  and  delighted  to 
see  Marian  again.  He  had  been  looking 
forward  to  it  for  ages,  and  had  been  the  worry 
of  his  superior  officer's  life,  trying  to  get  leave, 
ever  since  he  had  known  her  to  be  staying 
with  the  Trailbys.  She  had  changed  a  bit, 
he  thought,  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  She 
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had  been  then  a  happy,  careless  girl,  and  now 
she  seemed  to  have  blossomed  forth  into  a 
woman,  and  a  woman  with  rather  a  pathetic 
little  smile  too,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  so 
gay  and  careless  now  as  she  had  been  in 
those  old  days  that  he  remembered  so  well, 
when  he  had  known  her,  living  with  her 
governess  at  Stansburg  Park.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  very  changes  he  noted 
in  her  with  regret  that  drew  him  to  her  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  seeing  her  again.  '  Poor 
little  girl,  she  wants  someone  to  look  after 
her,'  he  said  to  himself  that  night  as  he  got  into 
bed,  and  that  indefinite  someone  he  wished 
to  be  himself,  though  the  wish  had  not  had 
time  to  form  itself  into  definite  shape  as  yet. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  pass- 
ing of  the  next  few  weeks,  as  they  flew 
along,  each  day  seeming  to  go  quicker  than 
the  last.  In  India,  time  does  fly  in  the  most 
extraordinary  fashion  during  the  cold  weather, 
though  it  makes  up  for  doing  so  when  the 
hot  weather  comes  on.  Marian  saw  Charlie 
Slewsby  constantly  during  this  time,  and  con- 
sistently avoided  him.  There  were  several 
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dances  during  Alec  Marston's  stay  at  Ghazi- 
pur,  and  Marian  always  gave  him  a  great 
big  bit  of  her  programme,  and  it  was  always 
somehow  when  she  saw  Charlie  coming  across 
the  room  to  ask  her  for  some  dances  that 
her  eyes  looked  up  their  brightest  into  Mar- 
ston's and  that  into  her  conversation  with  him 
she  threw  an  intentness  that  certainly  was  never 
there  at  any  other  time.  And  Charlie  saw 
it  all,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  and  became 
very  miserable,  for,  being  a  man,  he  did  not 
see  that  it  was  all  acting  on  her  part,  and 
that  she  was  just  as  miserable  as  he  was, 
perhaps  more  so. 

'  Why  should  I  care  ? '  she  kept  asking 
herself.  '  I  dorit  care,  not  one  little  bit,  there- 
fore what  does  it  matter  if  he  cares  about 
a  dozen  other  women,'  which  was  obviously 
logic.  Only  women  never  stick  to  logic,  and 
Marian  was  very  miserable  during  all  this 
time.  After  a  bit  she  realised  that  she  did 
love  this  man,  that  no  other  would  ever  be 
to  her  as  he  was,  but  he  had  told  her  he  could 
never  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  her  pride 
rose  up  in  arms ;  so  when  Alec  Marston,  on 
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the  last  day  of  his  stay  with  the  Trailbys, 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife,  she  meant  to 
put  Slewsby  out  of  her  heart  once  for  all, 
and  accepted  him.  Poor  Marian !  how  many 
women  besides  her  have  promised  to  marry 
one  man  when  their  heart  has  been  given 
to  another!  And  they  have  done  it  all  in 
good  faith  too,  cheating  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  the  love  this  other  man  will  give 
them  will  help  them  to  forget  the  other ! 
Little  they  know  of  the  all-absorbing  power 
of  love,  and  of  how,  once  it  comes  into  our 
lives,  becomes  part  of  ourselves  to  stay  with 
us  until  life  has  run  its  course. 

'  I  do  care  for  you,  Alec,'  she  had  told 
young  Marston,  '  but  I  don't  love  you.  I 
will  be  your  wife,  though,  if  you  like,  and  the 
other  may  come  in  time.'  And  he,  happy 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  assured  her 
that  it  would,  that  he  would  teach  her  to  love 
him.  And  thus  ended  another  little  part  of 
the  story  of  Marian's  life. 

Her  uncle  and  aunt  were  delighted.  '  I  am 
not  sure,'  said  Mrs  Trailby  to  her  husband, 
when  they  were  alone  that  night,  'that  I 
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would  not  rather  it  had  been  Charlie,  still 
I  suppose  Alec  Marston  is  a  better  match 
from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  and  coming 
from  her  part  of  the  world,  her  father  will 
know  something  about  him  and  is  not  likely 
to  raise  any  objection  to  the  match.' 

'  He  would  never  have  done  that,  whoever 
the  man  had  been/  growled  the  colonel.  '  His 
one  wish  is  to  get  her  off  his  hands,  how,  he 
doesn't  mind,  selfish  old  brute  that  he  is ! ' 
With  which  remark  he  snuffed  out  the  candles, 
and  was  soon,  judging  from  the  sounds  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  bed,  fast  in  the  land  of  slumber. 

Alec  Marston  had  to  leave  his  fiancee  next 
day,  as  he  had  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  but 
it  was  not  going  to  be  a  very  long  separation, 
he  said,  as  he  was  sure  of  getting  leave  for 
the  race  week,  and  in  a  month's  time  would 
be  with  them  again.  After  he  had  gone, 
Marian  did  not  feel  the  sadness  she  ought 
to  have  felt  on  the  departure  of  her  future 
husband,  and  though  she  hardly  owned  it 
to  herself,  there  was  in  her  heart  just  the 
smallest  feeling  of  relief  that  his  love-making 
was  over,  at  anyrate  for  a  time. 
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January  is  always  a  quiet  month  at  Ghazi- 
pur,  and  a  lull  seems  to  take  place  in  all 
the  gaieties  of  the  station.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
everyone  is  saving  themselves  —  and  their 
rupees — for  race  week  in  February.  Any- 
how, Marian's  life  during  the  month  that  pre- 
ceded that  gay  period  of  activity  was  certainly 
of  the  quietest,  and  gave  her  much  time 
for  reflection.  She  had  made  up  her  mind, 
now  that  the  whole  station  knew  of  her  en- 
gagement, not  to  avoid  Charlie  Slewsby  any 
more.  And  he  met  her  half  way,  trying  to 
appear  absolutely  at  ease  in  her  presence, 
and  offering  her  his  congratulations  upon  the 
very  first  opportunity.  And  many  people 
were  taken  in  by  it  all.  They  did  not  notice 
the  little  hard  ring  his  voice  had  acquired,  nor 
that  his  laughter  was  a  trifle  overdone  and 
artificial,  and  the  old  gossips  who  had  predicted 
how  much  *  that  poor  young  Slewsby '  would 
feel  the  Marston-Stansburg  engagement  began 
to  say  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
couldn't  have  cared  so  very  much  after  all.  And 
then  they  sighed,  and  began  to  enlarge  upon 
the  flightiness  of  girls  in  general,  and  the 
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dreadful  way  in  which  they  led  men  on, 
only  turning  from  the  subject  of  girls  and 
their  iniquities  on  the  appearance  in  the 
Club  of  a  certain  married  lady,  who,  possess- 
ing many  admirers,  was  consequently  a  butt 
for  them  to  sharpen  their  old  tongues  upon. 

One  evening,  just  a  week  before  race  week 
and  Alec  Marston's  arrival,  Marian  came  out 
of  the  badminton  courts  with  little  Mrs  Eraser 
and  Captain  Slewsby. 

'I  must  be  off  at  once,'  Marian  said,  'or 
I  shall  be  late  for  dinner.  Oh,  dear ! ' — glanc- 
ing at  the  clock — 'it's  already  long  past 
seven.'  She  passed  out  of  the  Club,  Captain 
Slewsby  walking  with  her  to  call  her  syce, 
when  a  sudden  crash  of  thunder  made  him 
stop. 

'  It's  going  to  pour  in  a  minute,'  he  said. 
'  Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  the  storm  is 
over  ? ' 

'  I  can't,'  she  answered  quickly ;  l  we  have 
people  to  dinner,  and  I  am  late  as  it  is. 
Oh,  I  wish  it  had  not  come  on  like  this, 
though  ;  I  am  driving  that  new  pony  of  uncle's, 
The  Hare,  and  he  won't  like  the  storm  a  bit ! ' 
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1  Look  here ! '  he  said  in  a  masterful  tone, 
'  if  you  must  go  at  once,  you  must  of  course  ; 
personally  I  should  counsel  staying  quietly 
here  till  it  is  all  over.  However,  you  know 
best.  One  thing  I  do  know,  though,  and  that 
is  that  you  are  not  going  to  drive  yourself 
home  with  that  new  pony  of  Colonel  Trailby's. 
It  isn't  safe  with  this  storm  going  on,  and  I 
won't  have  it !  I  am  going  now  to  tell  your 
syce  to  get  under  the  shelter,  and  to  stay  there 
till  the  storm  is  over,  and  I  shall  drive  you 
back  myself.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  assented  meekly.  She 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  her  have  told  why  she 
submitted  herself  to  his  will  without  a  murmur, 
but  she  did,  and  in  five  minutes  she  felt  very 
glad  she  had  done  so,  as  she  felt  the  rain 
beating  into  her  face  and  saw  a  flash  of  light- 
ning illuminating  the  whole  path  in  front  of 
them. 

'  It's  fairly  on  us  now,'  said  Captain  Slewsby, 
suddenly  pulling  up.  '  Here,  syce !  tattu 
pakaro,'  he  called  out. 

Then  he  stood  up  in  the  trap  and  divested 
himself  of  his  overcoat.  '  You  will  be  getting 
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drenched  .through,'  he  said  to  Marian,  quickly; 
'  I  only  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  before.  Put 
this  on  ! ' 

'  But  you  will  get  so  wet  yourself,'  she 
remonstrated. 

'  It  doesn't  matter  about  me  in  the  least. 
Do  as  I  tell  you,'  and  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  helped  into  his  coat  without  another  word. 
He  drove  along  in  almost  unbroken  silence 
after  that,  and  poor  Marian,  sitting  there  with 
the  storm  breaking  round  them,  felt  a  sense  of 
rest  and  utter  security  stealing  over  her,  and 
she  knew  then  that  it  was  only  in  Charlie 
Slewsby's  presence  that  she  would  ever  know 
that  feeling. 

'  Thank  you,  very,  very  much,'  she  said 
to  him,  as  they  turned  into  Colonel  Trailby's 
gate. 

'  Don't !  You  know  I  have  only  been  giving 
a  pleasure  to  myself,'  he  said,  and  after  deposit- 
ing her  safely,  he  departed  again  into  the 
night.  The  darkness,  illuminated  now  and 
again  by  the  sudden  flashes  of  lightning,  with 
the  storm  raging  round  him,  seemed  to  corre- 
spond in  some  vague  way  with  the  storm 
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that  was  raging  in  his  heart.  *  Oh,  if  I 
had  only  told  her  all  that  night/  he  said  to 
himself,  '  I  might  have  had  a  chance ! ' 
Until  that  night  he  had  believed  that  she 
had  been  totally  happy  in  her  engagement. 
No  doubt  of  her  love  for  the  man  she  was 
going  to  marry  had  ever  entered  his  mind. 
It  was  only  to-night  that  a  look  she  had  un- 
consciously given  him  as  they  drove  along 
together — a  look  which  he  had  morey^  than 
seen — that  had  produced  this  strange  tumult 
in  his  heart.  What  if  she  should  have  made 
a  mistake  ?  What  if  she  loved  him  best  after 
all  ?  But  no,  it  was  too  late  now !  and  he 
tried  to  chase  these  possibilities  away  from 
him,  and  to  realise  that  the  time  for  her  to 
love  him  was  past  and  gone  for  ever ! 

And  Marian  ? — well,  she  didn't  sleep  much 
that  night.  She  lay  awake  battling  against 
herself  and  her  feelings,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that, 
come  what  might,  she  would  strangle  this 
love,  and  that  Alec  Marston,  when  he  came, 
should  find  her  heart  his,  and  his  alone. 
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I  I  I 

ALEC  MARSTON  came  down  to  Ghazipur  the 
following  week.  Everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  India  knows  how  full  a  race 
week  always  is,  and  how  one  is  kept  on  the 
go  from  morning  till  night,  with  hardly  a 
moment's  breathing  space  in  between. 

Ghazipur  was  no  exception  to  the  usual  run 
of  big  Indian  stations,  and  Marian's  time 
was  kept  well  employed,  and  she  had  but 
little  leisure  in  which  to  feel  the  society 
of  the  man  she  did  not  love,  but  yet  was 
going  to  marry,  a  drag  upon  her. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  that  on  which  the  big 
Cup  was  to  be  run.  The  sun  blazing  overhead, 
and  the  whole  scene  as  picturesque  a  one 
as  could  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  gaily  -  dressed  crowd 
disporting  themselves  upon  the  lawn  in 
between  the  different  races,  the  ladies 
sauntering  off  with  their  attendant  swains 
to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  tents  for 
light  refreshments,  crowds  of  natives  in  their 
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many-coloured  clothes  and  here  and  there 
a  jockey  with  the  owners  of  the  horse  he 
was  about  to  ride  in  deep  conversation  with 
them,  impressing  upon  him  for  the  last  time 
the  importance  of  his  winning  the  race ; 
the  whole  scene,  in  fact,  teeming  with  life, 
brilliant  and  exhilarating. 

Marian's  face  was  flushed  with  excitement 
as  Charlie  Slewsby  cantered  down  the  course 
past  the  stand,  where  she  was  sitting  talking 
and  laughing  with  Alec  Marston  and  a 
young  officer  of  the  nth  Lancers.  How 
handsome  he  looked,  she  thought,  and  how 
manly,  in  his  racing  kit  of  black  slashed  with 
orange,  and  a  thrill  of  triumph  came  over 
her  at  the  thought  that  this  man  loved 
her  and  that  she  loved  him.  Of  course 
she  had  no  right  to  feel  anything  of  all 
this,  engaged  as  she  was  to  another  man, 
but  we  are  not  always  responsible  for  our 
feelings,  and  she  could  no  more  help  this 
feeling  that  had  come  over  her  than  she 
could  help  the  fact  that  she  was  alive  and 
in  the  best  of  health.  '  I  do  hope  he  will 
win ! '  she  said  to  the  two  young  men  who 
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were  sitting  on  either  side  of  her.  '  Trousers 
looks  in  simply  splendid  condition,  and  he 
is  well  up  in  the  betting  too,  isn't  he?' 

'  I've  backed  Patiala's  horse  myself,' 
answered  young  Johnson  of  the  nth, 
'  for  I  always  think  these  native  fellows' 
horses  must  be  better  than  ours.  Just  look 
at  the  prices  they  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 
All  the  same,  I  rather  wish  now  I  had  had 
a  bit  on  Trousers  too.  He  does  look  fit, 
you  are  right,  and  if  ever  a  man  could  ride, 
Charlie  Slewsby  is  that  man.' 

'  Are  they  off  yet  ? '  Marian  asked  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Women  always  expect  a  start 
the  very  instant  the  last  horse  has  cantered 
past  the  stand. 

'  Not  yet,'  her  j£0*£^  answered  ;  '  they  won't 
be  off  for  another  five  minutes  good  yet,  so 
you  may  just  as  well  sit  down  and  possess 
your  soul  in  patience.' 

But  this  was  precisely  what  Marian  could 
not  do,  and  I  think  when  finally  the  horses 
did  get  off  she  was  one  of  the  very  first 
to  know  it.  It  was  a  long  race,  and  at  first 
with  the  strongest  field  glasses  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  discern  any  one  particular  horse 
in  the  little  compact  mass  of  moving  figures 
that  kept  coming  almost  imperceptibly  nearer. 
A  great  hush  of  expectation  came  over  the 
crowd.  Then  a  murmur  of  '  Trousers  wins ! ' 
'  Orange  and  black  ! '  '  He'll  win  it  easy ! ' 
'No,  he  doesn't ! '  which  grew,  as  the  horses 
thundered  on  nearer  and  nearer,  into  one 
deafening  roar.  '  Trousers  wins,  he  does, 
he  does.'  '  Slewsby  for  ever  ! '  '  Stick  to  it, 
old  man  '  —  from  his  brother  officers  —  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden,  from  hundreds  of  throats 
ringing  a  moment  before  with  applause  and 
excitement,  there  arose  one  deep  groan  as 
the  horse  and  rider  were  seen  to  come  heavily 
to  the  ground,  the  rider  disappearing  for  a 
moment  completely  under  his  horse.  The 
other  horses  galloped  on  to  the  post,  and 
the  big  race  of  the  station  finished  in  silence. 

Marian,  with  one  cry  of  '  Charlie,'  had 
rushed  from  the  stand  and  was  among  the 
first  of  the  crowd  to  reach  the  spot  where 
the  poor  inert  body  of  Charlie  Slewsby 
lay. 

1  Take  the  lady  away,'  said  a  doctor,  sharply, 
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'it's  not  a  fit  sight  for  a  woman  to  see.'  But 
he  said  no  more  as  the  girl  turned  quietly 
to  him,  saying, — 

'  Don't  send  me  away,  please,  my  place 
is  here,'  and  began  to  raise  poor  Charlie's 
head  so  that  it  rested  against  her  knee.  The 
doctor  knelt  down  to  examine  him  to  see 
what  could  be  done. 

'  I  can  say  nothing ;  it's  impossible  to  tell 
at  present,'  were  his  answers  to  the  crowd  of 
anxious  questioners  who  surrounded  him,  as 
the  ambulance,  which  had  arrived,  moved  off. 

Marian,  with  her  face  white  and  set,  walked 
beside  it.  No  thought  of  what  her  fianct,  the 
Trailbys,  the  station,  in  fact,  would  say 
ever  crossed  her  mind.  Her  heart  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  all  she  knew  was  that 
the  man  she  loved  was  probably  dying,  and 
all  consciousness  of  anything  else  seemed  to 
have  utterly  passed  away  from  her.  They 
lifted  him  out  of  the  ambulance  on  reaching 
the  hospital,  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  the 
whole  time  the  girl  stood  on  the  stone  steps 
outside,  quite  unconscious  of  the  looks  of  pity 
given  her  by  those  of  his  brother  officers 
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who  were  waiting  to  hear  what  the  doctors 
had  to  say. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  an  eternity  the 
two  of  them  came  out.  The  first,  a  tall,  middle- 
aged  man,  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
'My  dear,'  he  said  kindly,  'you  had  better 
go  home,  you  can  do  no  good  here.  The 
very  best  that  can  be  done  will  be  done 
for  him,  you  may  rest  assured.' 

'  Will  he — will  he  die  ? '  A  little  break  came 
into  her  voice  and  the  last  word  was  hardly 
audible. 

1  It  is  in  God's  hands.  We  can  only  hope 
for  the  best,'  he  answered  gravely,  and  some- 
thing in  his  voice  made  her  feel  that  there  was 
no  hope. 

'  Marian,  come  home  now,  dear,'  said  Alec 
Marston,  gently. 

He  was  almost  broken-hearted  at  this  thing 
that  had  been  revealed  to  him  so  suddenly, 
and  yet  his  whole  heart  swelled  with  pity  as 
he  saw  the  mute  agony  on  the  girl's  face. 
He  had  walked  behind  her  all  the  way  from 
the  racecourse,  and  had  not  liked  to  intrude 
before  upon  her  grief. 
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She  turned  round  to  where  he  was  standing, 
and  her  resolution  was  taken  in  a  second. 
She  put  her  hand  into  his.  'Alec,'  she  said, 
'  forgive  me,  dear,  I  am  not  coming  home.  I 
shall  stay  here  till — till  it  is  all  over.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  doctor,  '  I  shall  be 
quite,  quite  calm,'  she  said  simply.  '  Will  you 
take  me  to  him,  please  ? '  And  there  was 
something  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him 
then  that  made  the  doctor  look  away  for  a 
minute  and  clear  his  throat. 

'  Come  with  me,'  he  said  abruptly,  and  to- 
gether they  entered  the  poor  fellow's  room. 
All  that  night  she  sat  there,  hardly  daring  to 
move  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  He  was 
quite  unconscious,  and  the  doctor  had  told  her 
that  there  would  come  no  change  till  morning. 
The  nurse  kept  looking  in,  trying  to  get  the 
girl  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  giving  her  a  sym- 
pathetic pressure  of  the  hand,  which  says  so 
much  more  than  all  words  can,  when  the  heart 
is  full  of  grief.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever 
realises  all  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  those 
Army  nursing  sisters,  or  appreciates  them  half 
as  they  deserve? 
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About  six  o'clock  Marian  heard  a  stir  in 
the  bed,  and  a  weak  voice  saying,  '  Where  am 
I  ? '  The  sound  of  his  voice  speaking  con- 
sciously, weak  as  it  was,  made  the  tears  rush 
to  her  eyes. 

In  a  second  she  was  beside  the  bed.  '  You 
have  had  an  accident,  dear ;  you  are  in 
hospital  now,  and  I  am  here  to  take  care  of 
you.  You  are  not  going  to  talk,  or  I  shall 
have  to  go  away.' 

'  Marian,  my  darling ! '  he  said,  and  then  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  perfect  content 
came  over  his  face.  He  lay  there  so  quietly 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  as  she  sat 
and  watched  him,  she  prayed  a  fervent  prayer. 

'  Oh,  God,'  she  said,  '  if  it  be  Thy  will,  spare 
him  to  me,'  and  then  a  great  peace  came  over 
her,  and  she  felt  somehow  as  if  God  had 
promised  her  his  life,  and  there  was  on  her 
face  a  look  of  perfect  trust  and  confidence. 

When  the  doctor  came  in  a  short  time  after, 
'  He  is  better,'  she  said  simply,  and  as  the  man 
moved  towards  the  bed  and  examined  his 
patient,  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

1  He  is  better,'  he  said  slowly,  '  but  he  needs 
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perfect  quiet,  and  must  on  no  account  be  ex- 
cited. However,  I  think  the  crisis  is  past  and 
gone,'  and  as  he  left  the  room  with  the  tall, 
pale  girl  by  his  side,  he  wondered  much  at  it 
all,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  been  in  a  great 
way  instrumental  in  the  present  peaceful  con- 
dition of  his  patient. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  stay  with  him,  though, 
through  this,'  he  said,  '  you  will  require  all 
your  strength,  and  you  must  take  proper  rest 
and  food.  It  will  be  a  long  business.  The 
skull  is  fractured,  and  one  can  never  tell  in 
these  cases  what  complications  may  not  arise. 
However,  I  never  expected  to  find  him  getting 
along  as  well  as  he  is  now,  and  I  have  every 
hope.  Good  day  to  you,  I  shall  be  in  again 
at  eleven  o'clock,'  and  the  good  man  bustled 
off. 

The  kind  nurse  took  the  girl  off  to  have 
some  breakfast  in  the  nurses'  room,  and  then 
insisted  on  her  lying  down  for  a  bit.  '  You 
can  do  no  good  now  that  he  is  asleep,'  she 
said  ;  '  sleep  is  the  very  best  thing  for  him,  and 
for  you  too  just  now,  and  two  hours'  rest  will 
make  you  much  more  useful  during  the  rest 
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of  the  day.     I   will  call  you  before   I   go  off 
duty.' 

It  was  some  time  before  Marian  dropped  off 
to  sleep.  Thoughts  of  what  her  uncle  would 
say  to  her  when  he  came  back  from  Allahabad 
(where  he  had  had  to  go  suddenly  the  day 
before  the  races) ;  of  what  her  aunt — who  was 
in  bed  with  a  sharp  attack  of  fever — must  be 
thinking  of  her,  and,  above  all,  of  what  Alec 
Marston's  feelings  must  be — all  these  things 
came  chasing  each  other  through  her  brain, 
till  everything  became  at  last  confused,  and 
she  dropped  off  to  sleep,  to  awaken  much 
refreshed,  as  the  nurse  had  predicted. 

A  fortnight  later  she  was  sitting  by  the 
invalid's  bed.  He  was  looking  very  pale  and 
thin,  but  it  was  such  a  happy,  contented  face 
that  gazed  down  at  the  girl  who  was  seated 
in  a  low  chair  at  his  side.  '  I  know  I  should 
never  have  pulled  round  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you,  dear,'  he  said,  'and  oh,  I  do  feel  such  a 
brute  when  I  think  of  that  other  poor  fellow 
who  loved  you  too ! ' 

A   wistful  expression  came  over   the  girl's 
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face.  '  We  both  did  wrong,'  she  said, '  both  you 
and  I.  You  should  have  told  me  of  those 
things  you  said  about  marrying  me  for — for  my 
money,  before  I  came ;  you  shouldn't  have  let 
them  stand  in  the  way  of  our  happiness,  you 
should  have  let  me  be  the  judge  of  whether 
they  made  any  barrier  to  the  love  that  had 
come  into  our  lives.  And  I — I  should  never 
have  promised  to  marry  a  man  I  did  not  love.' 

'  He  was  noble  to  write  me  the  letter  he 
did,'  said  Charlie  Slewsby ;  and  he  never  said 
a  truer  thing,  for  no  one  but  himself  ever  knew 
what  it  had  cost  Marston  to  write  the  letter 
he  did  to  the  man  who  had  supplanted  him. 

Two  months  later  there  was  a  wedding  in 
Ghazipur.  Marian's  father  had  wired  his 
consent,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  wait. 

'  I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  Alec,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  glad  all  the  same,'  said 
Mrs  Trailby  to  her  husband  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  when  it  was  all  over. 

'  And  what  an  amount  of  gossip  it  has  all 
afforded  to  the  station ;  I  am  sure  Marian's 
stay  has  been  a  perfect  godsend  to  all  the 
gossips  of  the  Club ! '  said  the  colonel,  grimly. 
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*  Well,  we  will  hope  they  will  be  happy.' 
And  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were,  for 
when  they  came  back  from  their  delightful  trip 
to  Kashmir  some  months  after,  all  Ghazipur 
were  unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  there 
was  not  a  happier  couple  in  the  whole  of  the 
station. 
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HE  was  a  very  nice  man,  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  Yellanuggur.  He  was  always 
trying  to  do  nice  things,  and  men  who  take 
that  for  their  aim  and  object  in  life  are 
generally  considered  'nice  men,'  not  only  by 
the  ladies  of  a  station,  but  by  the  men  as 
well.  He  had  a  little  weakness  too  (which 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  very  best 
points  by  the  young  people  of  the  station), 
which  was  that  he  was  always  trying  to 
throw  people  together ;  in  other  words,  he 
was  an  inveterate  matchmaker.  If  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl  at  Yellanuggur  showed 
more  than  a  slight  amount  of  interest  for 
each  other,  then — quite  casually,  of  course — 
they  found  themselves  side  by  side  at  Mr 
Denbigh's  cheery  little  dinners,  or  in  some 
marvellous  way  separated  from  the  others 
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at  the  delightful  picnics  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving.  If  anyone  taxed  him  with  his 
little  weakness,  Mr  Denbigh  smiled  enig- 
matically and  remarked  that  young  people 
would  be  young  people  all  the  world  over. 
Amy  Rainsford  thought  him  the  most  de- 
lightful personage  that  ever  was  born.  How 
many  of  her  little  flirtations  had  he  not 
furthered,  and  that  to  her  was  a  matter  of 
great  consideration.  Mr  Denbigh,  however, 
did  not  share  her  enthusiasm  as  regards  him- 
self. In  fact,  he  had  set  her  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  a  frivolous  little  bit  of  goods  that 
didn't  know  her  own  mind.  He  had  given 
her  so  many  chances  of  making  it  up  first 
with  one  admirer,  then  with  another,  but 
she  was  a  born  little  flirt,  who  took  any  man 
she  fancied  on  up  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  dropped  him  like  hot  coals,  to  take  up 
with  someone  else  whom  she  fancied  would 
offer  her  fresh  field  for  amusement.  Mr 
Denbigh  was  thinking  over  all  these  little 
peculiarities  of  her  nature  as  he  made  the 
daily  tour  of  his  stables  to  inspect  his 
numerous  ponies.  He  had,  if  the  truth  be 
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told,  been  contemplating  a  distinctly  obnoxious 
proceeding  with  regard  to  that  young  lady. 
He  was  going  the  following  week  into  camp, 
and  he  had  organised  what  was  likely  to  prove 
a  most  delightful  and  convivial  little  party. 
The  men  hoped  to  get  a  tiger  or  two  with 
any  luck,  and  the  men,  as  well  as  the  ladies, 
knew  that  when  Mr  Denbigh  gave  one  of  his 
camp  parties  everything  would  be  delightfully 
done,  and  all  of  the  very  best.  There  was 
a  happy  certainty  in  Mr  Denbigh's  parties  that 
you  would  always  meet  the  people  you  were 
most  partial  to,  and  this  particular  party  wasn't 
likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  others, 
all  the  guests  having  been  selected  with  special 
care. 

There  was  one  young  man  in  the  party, 
Cecil  Travers  by  name,  who  had  been  Amy 
Rainsford's  special  property  for  months  past. 
Now  Cecil  Travers  was  a  young  fellow  for 
whom  Mr  Denbigh  had  a  very  great  liking, 
and  when  nothing  seemed  to  be  coming  of  his 
evident  love  and  admiration  for  Miss  Rainsford, 
and  he  seemed  likely  to  be  consigned  to  the  list 
of  all  her  other  rejected  admirers,  Mr  Denbigh 
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hit  upon  a  little  plan.  He  would  have  a  little 
camp  party,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
throw  Cecil  Travers  into  the  company  of  a  very 
charming  girl,  Violet  Thurston  by  name,  and 
see  if  he  could  not  make  the  young  man  forget 
Miss  Rainsford  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
out  of  patience  with  the  girl.  Well,  he  was 
flattering  himself  on  the  thorough  success  of  his 
little  plan  (all  his  invited  guests  having  accepted) 
when  the  day  before  the  appointed  time  a  Miss 
Harborough,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  fell 
ill.  And  it  was  this  little  fact,  coupled  with 
the  little  note  containing  the  information,  that 
caused  Mr  Denbigh  to  mutter  certain  little 

o 

ejaculations  under  his  breath  that  are  not  quite 
ones  to  set  down  in  writing.  The  letter  that 
was  at  that  moment  reposing  in  his  pocket  ran 
as  follows : — 

'  DEAR  MR  DENBIGH,  —  My  friend  Miss 
Harborough  has  asked  me  to  write  and  tell  you, 
how  very,  very  sorry  she  is  that  she  will  not, 
after  all,  be  able  to  join  your  party  for  camp 
to-morrow,  as  she  is  laid  up  with  rather  a 
severe  attack  of  fever.  She  wants  me  to  tell 
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you  how  very  disappointed  she  is,  as  she  had 
been  so  much  looking  forward  to  it. — Believe 
me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

*AMY  RAINSFORD. 

'P.S. — Should  you  be  in  need  of  a  girl  to 
make  your  party  complete,  I  should  be  so 
pleased  to  be  of  any  use,  but  pray  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  if  you  do  not  want  me.' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  always 
put  the  most  important  part  of  their  letters  in 
the  postscript,  and  it  was  the  postscript  of  this 
letter  that  had  really  put  Mr  Denbigh's  back 
up.  '  Little  minx,'  he  said  aloud. 

'  Huzur  ? '  said  the  syce. 

1 1  wasn't  speaking  to  you,'  said  Mr  Denbigh, 
and  went  on  with  his  reflections.  '  I  am  bound 
to  take  her,  I  suppose,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  The  audacity  of  it  all !  I  am  sure  I  have 
furthered  enough  little  flirtations  often,  and  I 
am  about  sick  of  them.  She  does  nothing  but 
make  fools  of  no  end  of  nice  boys,  and  I 
was  determined  to  get  Cecil  Travers  out  of 
her  clutches,  and  now — well,  there's  one  thing, 
she  has  decidedly  cooled  off  from  him  lately— 
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I  wish  it  had  been  the  other  way  on,  I  am  sure 
— and  perhaps  young  Lawrie  or  Phillips  or 
one  of  the  other  fellows  may  take  her  attention 
off  him  in  camp,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
what  Violet  Thurston  can  do  for  him.' 

Mr  Denbigh's  camp  party  didn't  seem  such 
a  delightful  thing  that  evening  as  it  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  morning.  However, 
he  wasn't  a  man  who  let  himself  dwell  on  the 
unpleasant  side  of  things,  and  the  following 
day  he  had  once  more  recovered  his  spirits, 
having  the  evening  before  despatched  the 
coolest  of  little  notes  to  Miss  Rainsford,  which, 
however,  was  received  by  that  young  lady  with 
as  much  joy  as  a  cordial  one,  for  it  contained 
what  she  so  much  wanted,  the  invitation  to 
the  camp  party.  Why  she  wanted  it  so  much 
she  could  hardly  have  told  you  had  you  asked 
her.  Her  reasons  were  indefinite,  even  to 
herself.  It  may  have  been  a  little  wish  to  begin 
anew  her  flirtation  with  Cecil  Travers,  whom 
she  had  rather  dropped  of  late  for  a  new 
admirer  (who  however  had  now  left  the  station), 
and  it  may  have  been  only  a  wish  to  see  how 
the  young  fellow  was  feeling  her  late  treatment 
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of  him.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  fact,  to  know 
her  real  reason  for  wishing  to  join  Mr  Denbigh's 
party,  since  she  did  not  know  it  herself.  How- 
ever, two  days  after  saw  them  all  installed  in 
camp,  and  what  a  delightful  time  they  were  all 
going  to  have !  To  Cecil  Travers  himself  it 
seemed  the  greatest  of  luck  that  she  was  with 
them.  What  if  she  had  been  cool  to  him 
lately  ?  He  would  now  have  a  chance  to  set 
it  all  right  again,  now  that  the  other  fellow  had 
cleared  off,  and  he  knew  that  in  the  freedom 
of  life  in  camp  he  would  have  lots  of  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  her.  But  men 
are  always  counting  their  chickens  beforehand, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  he  was  still  firm  to 
his  old  allegiance  to  her,  Miss  Rainsford  trans- 
ferred her  fickle  favours  to  Jack  Phillips. 

'  Don't  you  think  Mr  Phillips  is  an  awfully 
good-looking  man  ? '  she  said  innocently  to 
Cecil  Travers,  one  evening  after  dinner.  She 
was  hurting  him,  and  she  knew  it,  and  for 
some  reason  she  seemed  to  delight  in  doing 
it. 

'  I  can't  say  I  see  it,'  Cecil  Travers  answered  ; 
'  he's  an  awful  good  chap  and  all  that,  but  I 
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don't  see  that's  he's  good-looking.  You  seem 
to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him  ? ' 

'  I  have — a  very  great  fancy,'  she  said  ;  '  in 
fact,  I  think  he  is  quite  one  of  the  nicest  men 
I  ever  met ! ' 

Her  companion's  face  got  a  little  white  in 
the  moon's  light  and  a  drawn  look  came  over 
it.  '  You  seem  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy 
likewise ! '  she  continued.  '  Violet  Thurston 
certainly  is  a  very  pretty  girl ! ' 

He  looked  at  her  quickly. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  said. 

'  Just  what  I  told  you,  that  Vi  is  very  pretty, 
and  that  she  no  doubt  is  very  pleasant  to  flirt 
with.' 

With  this  hasty  little  thrust  Amy  Rainsford 
turned  round  to  greet  her  friend  Jack  Phillips, 
who  had  come  up  behind  them. 

'  Have  you  two  heard  the  news  ?  '  he  asked. 
And  before  they  had  either  of  them  had  time 
to  answer  he  had  told  them  of  how  a  tiger  had 
been  heard  of  within  reach  of  the  camp,  and 
how  they  were  to  start  off  at  daybreak. 

'  You  are  sure  to  be  the  lucky  man,'  said 
Cecil  Travers.  'You  are  such  an  awfully 
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good  shot,  and  then,  too,  you  always  seem  to 
have  all  the  luck  ! '  and  he  sighed. 

Amy  turned  a  delighted  face  to  Jack  Phillips. 
1  Oh,  I  do  wish  you  could  get  a  tiger,'  she  said. 
'  Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  able  to  shoot, 
and  such  a  chance !  I  would  giveanything  to  have 
one  of  their  glorious  skins  for  my  very,  very  own.' 

'  If  I  am  in  luck  to-morrow,  Miss  Rainsford 
—it  isn't  likely  a  bit,  you  know ! — but  if  I  am, 
the  skin  shall  be  yours.' 

It  was  Cecil  Travers  speaking,  and  speaking 
low  and  earnestly.  Amy  Rainsford's  heart  was 
touched.  She  knew  how  he  longed  to  shoot 
his  first  tiger,  and  how  much  he  would  himself 
value  the  skin,  and  yet  he  was  willing  to  part 
with  it  to  her  who  had  treated  him  so  badly. 
Her  conscience  smote  her.  What  a  dear,  dear 
fellow  he  was  after  all !  The  other  man  had 
not  offered  to  give  up  anything  for  her. 

But  she  was  mistaken,  for  at  that  very 
minute  Jack  Phillips  spoke  and  said,  '  I  never 
promise  things  till  I've  got  them  to  bestow. 
Good-night,  and  wish  me  luck,  Miss  Rainsford.' 

'  I'm  going  to  let  Travers  into  the  running 
again,  not  if  I  know  it,'  said  Jack  Phillips  as  he 
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turned  on  his  heel  and  left  them.  '  She's  been 
off  him  until  he  spoke  just  now.  It'll  be  a  pity 
to  have  to  give  up  that  skin  to  her,  though,  but 
it  had  to  be  to  check  his  impudence.' 

As  to  Amy  Rainsford,  that  night  her  dreams 
were  full  of  Cecil  Travers,  and  in  the  morning 
she  had  quite  decided  to  herself  that  should  Cecil 
Travers  once  more  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  after  the 
way  she  had  treated  him,  as  he  had  asked  her 
once  some  months  before,  she  would  accept  him. 

The  tiger  shikaris  started  off  at  daybreak. 
Miles  and  miles  of  jungle  did  they  traverse 
without  any  success,  but  with  that  sense  of 
eager  expectation  that  all  keen  sportsmen  feel 
when  after  such  game  as  they  were  seeking. 
Suddenly,  with  a  huge  bound,  a  great  big 
animal  sprung  towards  them,  its  huge  jaws 
open,  and  its  eyes  aflame  with  anger.  Five 
shots  in  quick  succession  rang  out  on  the  air, 
and  the  noble  brute  lay  dead.  And  now  came 
the  question  of  whose  it  was,  and  as  to  whose 
shot  had  proved  the  fatal  one.  The  animal's  body 
was  opened  and  all  the  bullets  extracted.  Cecil 
Travers  and  Jack  Phillips's  guns  were  alike, 
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and  when  the  bullet  was  extracted  which  must 
have  been  the  one  to  cause  death,  and  it  was 
fitted  into  everyone's  gun,  it  fitted  both  of 
theirs.  There  was  really  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  though  as  to  whose  the  tiger  really  was, 
and  the  head  shikari  was  highly  indignant  at 
its  not  being  allotted  at  once  to  Cecil  Travers. 

'  It  was  the  tall  sahib,  I  know,  and  I  say 
so ! '  he  said,  but  Jack  Phillips,  with  a  look  on  his 
face  that  wasn't  exactly  pleasant  to  see,  said, — 

'  Of  course  Travers  can  claim  it  if  he  likes, 
only  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  more  certainly 
called  his  than  mine.' 

'  Toss  for  it,  then/  said  Mr  Denbigh,  interfer- 
ing, and  they  tossed. 

The  toss  was  won  by  Phillips.  Cecil  Travers 
bore  his  disappointment  very  well  indeed.  He 
was  disappointed,  and  bitterly  so,  but  his  dis- 
appointment was  not  so  much  at  having  to  give 
up  the  tiger  he  knew  he  had  shot  as  at  the 
thought  that  Jack  Phillips  and  not  himself 
would  be  the  one  to  present  Amy  Rainsford 
with  the  skin  that  she  so  much  coveted. 

On  reaching  camp  that  night  he  went 
straight  to  his  tent ;  he  did  not  want  to  see 
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her  yet  for  a  bit,  at  anyrate  till  after  Jack 
Phillips  had  told  of  the  day's  doings.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  Amy  Rainsford  had  first  of 
all  seen  Mr  Denbigh  before  Jack  Phillips 
got  the  chance  of  speaking  to  her. 

'  Well,  and  what  luck  ? '  she  asked  gaily. 

'  One  tiger  only,  but  a  real  beauty,'  he 
answered,  'only  I  feel  vexed  at  the  day's 
proceedings  all  the  same.' 

'  Well,  you  oughtn't  to  expect  too  much,'  the 
girl  said.  'One  tiger  is  better  than  none.' 

'  I  know,'  he  replied ;  '  it  isn't  that  though, 
but  I  only  wish  I'd  never  asked  that  fellow 
Phillips  to  my  shoot,  that's  all !  He  did  such 
a  confoundedly  caddish  thing  to-day.  We  all 
had  a  shot  for  the  beast,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  it  was  Travers's 
shot  did  the  job  for  him  ;  the  bullets  were 
extracted,  and  Phillips's  and  his  were  of  the 
same  kind,  and  although  he  must  have  known 
it  wasn't  his  shot  that  killed,  Phillips  made 
such  a  fuss  we  had  to  draw,  and  he's  got  the 
skin.  Travers  bore  his  disappointment  like  the 
real  good  chap  he  is.  I  must  be  looking  slippy, 
though,  or  I  shall  be  keeping  all  you  ladies 
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waiting  for  dinner,  and  that  would  never  do, 
would  it  ? '  And  he  disappeared  into  his  tent. 

So  Jack  Phillips  did  not  find  his  news  re- 
ceived with  the  amount  of  gratitude  he  had 
expected.  In  fact,  he  was  very  much  taken 
aback  at  its  reception. 

'  Miss  Rainsford,  the  humble  trophy  you 
wished  for,  now  is  mine  to  present  to  you,' 
he  said.  '  I  had  the  luck  to  get  the  only 
tiger  we  got  to-day.' 

'  Really ! '  said  the  girl,  coolly.  '  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  lay  between  you 
and  Mr  Travers — most  likely  him — but  there 
being  a  doubt  you  tossed  for  it.' 

He  bit  his  lip  with  annoyance. 

'  I  am  sure  it  was  mine  all  right,'  he  said, 
'  but  it  was  only  fair  as  there  was  the  doubt  to 
give  Travers  the  chance  of  the  skin.  Anyhow, 
it's  mine  now,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr  Phillips,  but 
I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive  you  of 
your  hard-earned  trophy ! '  she  said,  and  with 
her  little  nose  up  in  the  air  she  walked  past 
him  into  the  mess  tent. 

After  dinner  that  night,   two  people   might 
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have  been  seen  walking  alone  together  under 
the  stars.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  forgotten  in  the  delicious 
cool  of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  was  not  of  the 
evening  that  the  two  discoursed. 

*  I  think  it  is  most  awfully  sweet  of  you  to 
bear  it  all  in  this  way,'  Amy  Rainsford  said. 

'  There  is  no  bearing  in  the  case/  he  replied. 
'  I  was  only  so  disappointed  because  I  wanted 
you  to  have  the  skin,  but  you  have  got  it  all 
the  same,  haven't  you  ? ' 

'  Mr  Phillips  offered  it  me,  but  I  didn't  wish 
to  annex  his  scalp,  thanks.  I  changed  my 
mind  since  last  night.' 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  and  earnestly. 
'  Amy,'  he  said  quietly,  '  what  about  annexing 
my  scalp  instead?' 

I  But  there  was  only  one  tiger,'  she  answered, 
smiling. 

I 1  know   that,    but,    dear,    will  you   accept 
myself  as  the  substitute  ?     You've  played  with 
me  long  enough,  dear,  haven't  you  ?  ' 

And  he  got  his  answer  when  a  little  hand 
stole  into  his  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  looked 
up  at  him  and  whispered,    '  Yes.' 
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'  WELL,  I  know  this !  If  I  were  fond  of  a 
girl,  and  I  thought  there  was  the  smallest 
chance  of  her  being  fond  of  me  too,  I  would 
ask  her  at  anyrate  to  be  my  wife.  What's 
the  good  of  making  oneself  miserable  over 
an  uncertainty  ?  Far  better  make  certain  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  if  it  is  "  no,"  well,  you'll 
have  to  live  it  down,  that's  all.  You  wanted 
my  advice,  and  now  you've  got  it.' 

The  speaker,  Tommy  Beresford,  of  the 
1 8th  Lancers,  got  up  from  the  long  chair 
on  which  he  was  lying  and  put  his  hand  on 
his  companion's  shoulder.  Tommy  Beresford 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  subaltern  the 
1 8th  had;  he  was  a  real  good  chap  all  round, 
hard  as  nails,  a  clinking  good  rider,  polo  player 
and  jockey,  true  as  steel  to  his  friends  and  a 
fellow  who  seemed  not  to  possess  an  enemy 
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in  the  world.  The  man  to  whom  he  had 
delivered  himself  of  the  foregoing  speech  was 
Captain  Charlie  Turner  of  his  own  regiment, 
a  good  fellow  too,  only  not  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  breath  as  Tommy  himself.  He 
was  more  of  a  ladies'  man,  though ;  in  fact, 
Tommy  was  not  a  ladies'  man  at  all,  he  hated 
dancing  and  muffin  worries,  and  though  on 
occasion  he  could  be  the  most  chivalrous  and 
polite  of  men,  yet  he  never  went  out  of  his 
way  to  speak  to  a  woman. 

Captain  Turner  looked  up  at  his  friend. 

'  I  believe  you  are  about  right,'  he  said, 
'only  it's  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind  to 
destroy  one's  present  happiness ;  for  if  it  is 
"  no,"  I  suppose  it  will  mean  that  the  old  foot- 
ing we  are  on  can  never  be  resumed.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  done,  so  I'll  take  your  advice 
and  get  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

'  Well,  I  wish  you  luck,'  Tommy  said ; 
'  marriage  is  a  lottery,  and  I  don't  think  I 
shall  ever  be  likely  to  get  married  myself.' 

'  Oh !  you  —  you're  different,'  retorted  the 
other  ;  '  I  don't  believe  you  ever  looked  twice  at 
a  woman  in  your  life.  I  bet  you'll  look  twice 
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at  Muriel,  though,  when  you  see  her.  I  wish 
you  two  had  met.  By  Jove ! ' — looking  at  his 
watch — 'it's  just  on  eight  o'clock  and  I'm  due 
at  the  Wilsons  by  then !  Ta-ta,  old  chap ; 
if  you  think  better  of  it,  come  down  to  the 
dance.  So  glad  to  have  you  back  again,' 
and  he  disappeared  out  of  the  window,  calling, 
'  Syce/  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in  a  second 
or  two  Tommy  heard  him  galloping  down  the 
road. 

He  lay  back  again  in  his  chair  in  a  brown 
study.  So  Charlie  was  in  all  probability 
going  to  get  married.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
so  very  surprising  in  that !  He  had  lost  his 
heart  so  many  times  that  it  was  really  a 
wonder  it  hadn't  come  off  before.  He, 
Tommy,  would  be  deserted,  for  this  wasn't 
a  bungalow  a  married  man  would  care  for, 
he  thought,  as  he  looked  round,  so  Charlie 
would  be  seeking  new  quarters,  and  he  would 
either  have  to  remain  on  by  himself  or  get 
someone  else  to  share  it  with  him.  He 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  the  signifi- 
cance that  might  be  attached  to  these  words — 
'someone  else  to  share  a  bungalow  with  him.' 
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Well,  it  would  never  be  a  woman  in  his — never. 
He  had  never  met  one  that  he  knew  well 
enough  to  ask  to  be  his  wife,  or  that  he 
cared  about  either,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
And  yet  there  was  a  woman's  face  that  would 
rise  in  his  imagination,  in  spite  of  himself,  as 
it  were.  One  of  the  sweetest  faces  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  in  fancy  he  heard  once  again 
the  words  the  owner  of  the  face  had  spoken 
to  him :  '  Thank  you  very  much.  They 
will  be  so  refreshing,  only  I'm  afraid  you 
haven't  any  left ! '  It  was  one  day  some 
months  back,  on  his  way  down  to  Dehra. 
The  girl,  and  what  appeared  to  be  her  father, 
were  in  the  same  carriage.  They  had  been 
complaining  of  the  heat  and  of  the  thirst  it 
gave  one.  He  had  got  out  at  the  next 
station  and  quickly  buying  up  a  few  large 
oranges  that  were  to  be  had,  he  had  presented 
them  to  his  railway  companions,  and  from 
that  day  to  then  the  girl's  face  had  haunted 
him.  '  What  a  fool  I  am,'  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  And  he  got 
up  and  went  across  to  the  Mess,  where  he 
soon  forgot  the  face  that  was  haunting  him, 
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in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  all  the  fellows  again. 
He  had  been  home  on  three  months'  leave, 
and  to-night  was  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Mess.  That  night,  or  rather  next  morning 
(for  it  was  somewhere  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning  that  Charlie  Turner  came  home),  he 
was  wakened  up  by  someone  sitting  heavily 
down  on  the  side  of  his  bed. 

'  Wake  up ! '  the  someone  was  saying,  '  you 
must  hear  my  news.  I  took  your  advice, 
and  it's  all  right.  She's  accepted  me !  Give 
me  your  blessing.'  He  wrung  Charlie  Turner's 
hand. 

'  Best  of  luck,  old  chap,'  he  said,  and  then 
without  a  word  more  turned  over  on  his 
side  and  was  fast  asleep  again  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it. 

*  Well,  I'm  blessed ! '  the  other  said,  but 
he  was  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  left  his 
sleepy  friend  alone,  and  humming  to  himself 
he  took  himself  off  to  his  own  room,  where, 
if  he  didn't  betake  himself  to  the  land  of 
slumber,  he  was  at  anyrate  soon  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  rosiest  dreams  for  the  future 
that  he  was  capable  of  imagining. 
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'  Charlie  Turner  has  shown  good  taste  in 
the  selection  of  his  bride,  eh  ?  What  do  you 
think?' 

It  was  at  polo  on  the  afternoon  following, 
and  Major  O'Thorne  had  just  finished  his 
1  chukker '  and  had  flopped  his  fat,  good-natured 
self  down  into  the  chair  next  to  Tommy's. 

'  I've  yet  to  meet  the  bride-elect,'  Tommy 
responded.  '  I  believe  she  is  a  very  pretty 
girl.' 

'  Pretty ! '  ejaculated  the  major.  '  Pretty  ! 
Why,  that's  no  word  to  express  her  at  all. 
Sure,  she's  just  the  loveliest,  the  most 
divine — 

'  Hold  hard,  major,'  said  Tommy,  '  they're 
all  that  according  to  you.  What  it  is  to  have 
the  Irish  emotional  temperament!' 

'And  it's  never  a  truer  word  that  I  spoke 
than  what  I  told  you  then.  But  here  she  is. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself.' 

Tommy  turned  round.  An  old  man  and  a 
girl  were  just  mounting  the  stand.  Charlie 
Turner  was  escorting  them.  The  girl's  head 
was  turned  ;  for  a  minute  he  could  not  see  her, 
then  she  turned  full  towards  him.  It  was  the 
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girl  of  the  train,  the  girl  of  his  visions!  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  responded  to 
Turner's  summons,  and  had  been  formally 
introduced. 

'  We  have  met  before,'  she  said,  with  a  sweet 
smile  which  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  of  her 
face.  '  I  see  you  remember  it  too.' 

He  wondered  how  she  read  as  much  in  his 
face.  During  the  first  part  of  his  acquaint- 
anceship with  her  he  was  always  marvelling 
at  the  quickness  of  her  perception  and  her 
power  of  reading  thoughts  before  they  actually 
became  words.  Later  on  he  prayed  that  at 
least  this  power  might  be  denied  her,  as  re- 
gards himself,  for  a  fortnight  more,  and  he 
knew  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  was 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  her, 
and  to  men  like  him,  to  whom  the  love  of 
woman  is  a  thing  unknown,  once  it  does  come, 
it  goes  pretty  hard  with  them,  and  it  goes 
down  deep.  And  she  was  so  .kind  to  him, 
she  made  herself  so  charming.  He  was  her 
fiance* s  best  friend,  she  had  always  heard  so 
much  of  him.  And  they  must  continue  to  be 
just  the  same  friends  still,  she  said.  Marriage 
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must  make   no  difference,   and   perhaps  they 
would  let  her  share  the  friendship  with  them. 
And  all  these  little  things  that  she  said  to  him 
made  it  all  the  harder  for  Tommy,  and  one  day 
he   nearly   made   up  his  mind  that,   cost  him 
what  it   might,  he  would  leave  the   regiment 
and  get  an  exchange.     And  to  anyone  knowing 
Tommy's  love  for  'the  regiment '  this  would  have 
told  that  things  must  be  very,  very  bad  with  him. 
He  never  left  it  though,  because,  first  of  all, 
something    happened.     He    was    ordered    on 
active  service.     A  captain  and  two  subalterns 
were  wanted  at  once  to  make  up  the  number 
of  the   22nd    Hussars   who   were  ordered   to 
South  Africa  at  once.      Charlie   Turner  and 
himself  were   two  of  those   appointed   to  go. 
There  were  only  two  days  before  them  before 
leaving   the   station.     Muriel  Chisholme  tried 
all  she  knew  to  be  brave.     She  was  going  to 
be  a  soldier's  wife,  and  a  soldier's  wife  mustn't 
forget  that  his  duty  to  his  country  must  come 
first.     She  said  all  this  to  herself,  many  many 
times,  only  when  the  actual  parting  came,  it  all 
went   to   the    winds.      Tommy    felt    for    her 
terribly. 
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1  God  bless  you,'  he  said  when  he  went  to  say 
good-bye.  '  I  think  it  will  all  come  right ;  I 
know  it  will.  I  will  look  after  him  all  I  can. 
And — and  give  me  a  thought  sometimes  too, 
if  you  can  spare  one.' 

His  voice  was  husky,  and  he  looked  for  one 
minute  into  her  eyes  and  held  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  in  another  second  he  was  gone. 
During  that  minute,  when  their  eyes  had  met, 
she  had  guessed  his  secret.  Poor  Tommy ! 
and  he  thought  he  had  hidden  it  so  well ! 

'  I  shall  have  got  over  it,  perhaps,'  he  said  to 
himself,  'when  I  see  her  again.' 

There  was  never  to  be  any  'seeing  her 
again '  for  him,  though  he  didn't  know  it  then. 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
everything.  One  night,  after  a  heavy  day's 
fighting,  the  roll  was  called.  Charlie  Turner 
was  among  the  missing.  Tommy  had  seen 
him  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  had  then 
lost  sight  of  him.  He  was  frantic. 

'  If  he's  alive,  I'll  find  him,'  he  said. 

'  It's  death  to  go  back,'  someone  said,  but 
he  paid  no  heed.  Four  or  five  of  the  men 
of  Turner's  squadron  offered  to  go  with  him. 
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Over  and  over  again  did  they  search  the 
ground  over  which  they  had  fought.  It  was 
getting  dark,  and  they  had  almost  given  up 
hope  when  they  found  him.  He  was  badly 
hurt  and  could  not  move,  but  between  them 
they  raised  him  up  and  started  off  slowly  to 
their  own  camp.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  rang  out  in  the  air.  A  party  of  Boers, 
perhaps  searching  too  for  some  lost  comrade, 
were  behind  them. 

'  Ride  like  the  devil.'  Tommy's  order  came 
not  a  minute  too  late,  the  bullet  had  struck  him, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  he  knew  he 
wouldn't  ever  issue  another  order  on  earth. 
He  felt  himself  reel  in  his  saddle  as  he  put  his 
horse  to  the  gallop.  He  wondered  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  last  till  they  reached  the 
camp.  It  was  a  marvel  how  he  did. 

'  It's  only  a  question  of  a  few  minutes,'  the 
doctor  said,  as  he  turned  away  in  answer  to  the 
group  of  men  awaiting  his  verdict.  '  Turner  ? 
Oh,  he'll  pull  through  all  right.  It's  a  case 
of  one  life  given  to  save  another.' 

'  Please  tell  Turner  that  I  promised  her  to 
look  after  him,  and  I  did  my  best.'  Tommy's 
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last  words  on  earth,  and  when  Charlie  Turner 
heard  them,  I  think  something  must  have  told 
him  poor  Tommy's  secret  too,  for  he  said  to 
himself  over  and  over  again,  '  How  he  must 
have  loved  her  ! ' 
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THERE  had  been  a  lull  in  the  proceedings. 
The  enemy  seemed  quiet  enough,  and  not 
likely  to  give  us  trouble  for  some  time,  and 
by  degrees  we  began  to  make  quite  merry 
in  camp  and  to  hardly  give  a  thought  to  the 
chances  there  were  against  our  ever  seeing 
dear  old  England  again.  Charlie  Darrock 
was  as  wild  as  possible,  no  mischief  was 
ever  set  on  foot  without  his  having  his  fair 
share  in  it,  and  to  watch  him  gamble  of  a 
night  you  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  ruin  himself  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  could  manage  it.  He  never 
minded  what  stakes  he  played  for ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  state  of  things,  he  seemed 
to  be  better  pleased  with  himself  when  he 
lost  than  when  he  won ! 

There   was   one    fellow,    Jack    Akers,    who 
was   attached    to    us    for   a   bit,    that   Charlie 
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lost  a  lot  to.  We  all  of  us  hated  the  sight 
of  him,  goodness  knows  why,  but  it  was 
one  of  those  instinctive  feelings  you  do  get 
at  times  about  people,  and  it  seemed  to 
pervade  us  all  more  or  less.  One  night  the 
luck  changed,  and  Charlie  left  the  tent,  having 
pretty  nearly  cleared  Akers  out.  We  were 
awfully  pleased  about  it.  .Not  so  Akers. 
He  gave  I.O.U.'s  to  Charlie  for  a  pretty 
considerable  sum.  Next  day  our  peace  and 
quietude  came  to  an  end.  We  went  into 
action.  You  have  read  it  all  in  the  papers, 
so  I  needn't  try  and  describe  Spion  Kop  over 
again.  The  papers  will  have  done  that  much 
better  than  I  could.  We  fought  steadily 
till  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  when  the 
roll  was  called,  Charlie  Darrock  was  among 
the  missing.  Who  had  seen  him  last  ?  That 
was  the  question.  One  poor  fellow  who  was 
dying  fast  looked  up  at  us  and  said, — 

'  The  captain  maybe.  Him  and  Mr  Darrock 
was  in  front  when  I  got  knocked  over.' 

We  looked  at  Akers. 

'  I  really  never  noticed  him  fall  out/  he 
said,  but  he  was  white  to  the  lips  as  he  said 
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it,  and  there  were  several  of  us  afterwards  who 
noticed  how  strange  and  queer  his  manner  was. 

'  Poor  Darrock ! '  The  colonel  spoke  feel- 
ingly. He  had  always  had  a  warm  spot  in 
his  heart  for  Charlie.  *  If  he  had  been  only 
wounded  they  would  have  brought  him  along 
by  now.' 

That  night,  warming  ourselves  by  a  small 
fire  that  Akers  had  lit  and  then  deserted 
in  order  to  join  the  group  by  the  big  fire, 
we  found  on  the  ground  a  small  piece  of  paper. 
It  had  partly  been  burned,  but  we  were  able 
to  see  that  it  was  one  of  the  I.O.U.'s  given 
by  Akers  to  Darrock  the  night  before  the 
battle !  How  did  it  come  there  ?  Johnson 
and  I  looked  at  each  other,  but  neither  of 
us  spoke  of  what  was  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts ;  only  when  a  truce  was  called  next 
day  for  the  burying  of  our  dead,  we  took  some 
men  and  went  off  on  our  search  after  poor 
Charlie  Darrock,  and  we  found  him  too ;  right 
between  two  rocks,  with  his  poor  white  face 
looking  upwards  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  the 
glassy  stare  of  death.  His  tunic  had  been 
pulled  about,  for  his  pockets  were  inside  out, 
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and  an  empty  pocket-book  and  many  papers 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  him.  We  carried 
him  back  and  buried  him  with  poor  Tom 
Strathearn,  who  also  had  died  on  that  awful 
night,  and  we  made  a  little  wooden  cross  and 
put  it  over  the  place  where  we  laid  them  to  rest. 

A  few  days  later  Akers  was  wounded.  He 
knew  from  the  first  he  had  no  chance.  Never 
for  one  moment  did  he  seem  to  want  to  live. 
Before  the  end  he  sent  for  Johnson  and  me ;  I 
rather  think  he  suspected  us  of  having  made 
a  guess  at  the  truth.  '  I'm  going,'  he  said, 
'and  I'm  glad  of  it;  I  see  poor  Darrock's  face 
night  and  day,  and  I  can't  bear  it  any  more. 
I  saw  him  fall.  I  got  back  to  him  by  myself 
later  ;  he  wasn't  dead,  though,  so  help  me  God, 
I  think  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours. 
I  knew  he  had  my  I.O.U.'s  on  him,  and  I 
got  at  his  pocket-book  and  took  them,  and 
then  I  left  him,  God  forgive  me!  I've  been 
trying  to  get  hit  ever  since.  When  you 
realise  what  a  thing  you've  done,  you'd  rather 
die  than  have  it  haunt  you  living.' 

Poor  chap !  it  was  an  awful  end,  and  may 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
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WHEN  Dicky  Treves  joined  the  service  he 
was  a  very  different  individual  indeed  to  what 
he  is  now.  He  knows  it  himself,  so  I  don't 
mind  giving  you  a  description  of  him  as  he 
was  then.  He  was  lanky,  of  course,  and  we 
thought  him  shy.  You  see  he  never  opened 
his  mouth  if  he  could  help  it,  so  naturally  we 
thought  it  was  shyness.  He  was  really  only 
sitting  tight,  and  taking  stock  of  us  all,  on  the 
principle  that  he  who  looks  on  sees  most  of  the 
game.  Now  he  is  the  rowdiest  fellow  in  the 
whole  regiment,  bar  none.  Some  of  the  older 
fellows  patronised  him  a  good  deal  at  first. 
He  offered  to  play  bridge  one  night  instead  of 
old  '  Jock,'  who  had  one  of  his  fever  goes  on. 
Everyone  was  surprised,  and  Martin  said 
something  about  a  young  cub  and  impudence, 
and  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  said  he 
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meant  what  he'd  said.  And  finally  he  sat 
down  and  played  a  better  game  of  bridge  than 
anyone  else  in  the  Mess.  But  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  fellows  about  is  how  he  scored  over  a 
practical  joke  that  some  of  them  played  upon 
him. 

He  and  Rankin  shared  the  same  bungalow. 
Rankin  had  taken  an  awful  dislike  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  pay  him  one  when  he  could  get  a 
chance.  One  day  he  found  out  that  Tommy 
Lascelles  and  someone  else — I  forget  who,  but 
that  doesn't  matter — wanted  to  play  a  practical 
joke  on  Dicky.  They  told  Rankin  about  it, 
and  he  it  was  who  proposed  the  plan  that  was 
carried  out.  Dicky  had  the  habit  then,  as  he 
has  still,  of  having  his  uniform  all  laid  out 
over  night  ready  for  the  morning.  He  sleeps 
like  a  pig,  and  they  settled  to  get  it  out  of  his 
room,  sew  up  the  legs  of  the  trousers,  and  cut 
out  the  seat,  and  to  draw  caricatures  of  himself 
all  over  the  tunic ! 

Tommy  Lascelles  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter 
and  loved  playing  pranks  on  anyone.  He 
never  meant  it  as  an  ill-natured  thing  at  all ;  he 
never  realised  that  Dicky  was  awfully  hard  up, 
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and  that  it  meant  a  lot  to  him,  or  he  would 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  carry 
out  the  plan  Rankin  suggested.  Rankin 
wanted  to  pay  Dicky  out  in  a  way  that  would 
hurt  him,  and  he  knew  that  anything  likely  to 
affect  his  pocket  would  do  it  all  right.  Rankin 
was  rich  and  as  mean  a  fellow  as  is  made.  He 
had  had  a  grudge  against  Dicky  ever  since  one 
Thursday,  when  they  had  been  out  shooting 
(I  was  there  too).  Rankin  got  nothing,  and  the 
shikari  said  to  him  that  the  sahib,  no  doubt, 
was  a  very  good  shikari,  only  that  day  the 
Almighty  was  being  very  merciful  to  the  birds 
at  which  he  shot.  Dicky  had  roared  with 
laughter.  He  quite  came  out  of  his  shell,  and 
made  several  rude  remarks  which  made  me 
laugh,  but  which  Rankin  never  forgave,  for  he 
fancied  himself  as  a  shikari ! 

Well,  the  evening  on  which  the  plan  was  to 
be  carried  out  arrived,  and  Lascelles  sneaked 
into  Dicky's  room  and  got  the  kit,  and  he  and 
the  other  fellow  who  helped  him  set  to  work, 
and  it  was  soon  finished  and  put  back,  and  all 
the  time  Dicky  snored  on  !  They  had  pegs  in 
Rankin's  room  afterwards,  and  all  three  made 
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merry  over  Dicky's  face  in  the  morning  when 
he  should  see  the  condition  of  his  things,  and 
after  a  time  they  wished  him  good-night  and 
went  off  to  their  respective  bungalows. 

In  the  morning  there  was  raging  and  storm- 
ing in  Rankin's  room.  He  was  calling  his 
bearer  by  every  name  under  the  sun.  Dicky 
listened  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  then, 
dressed  in  a  spotless  white  uniform,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off.  He  had,  on  waking, 
looked  over  the  despoiled  garments  and  then 
sent  his  bearer  along  to  Rankin  Sahib's  room 
with  them,  five  minutes  before  he  was  ready  to 
start.  He  sent  a  message  with  them  on  a  slip 
of  paper : — 

'  Can't  think  how  your  clothes  can  have 
arrived  in  my  room  in  this  condition. 

<D.  S.  T.' 

He  had  a  really  enjoyable  five  minutes  when 
he  listened  to  Rankin  cursing  in  his  room. 
The  truth  of  it  all  didn't  come  out  for  some 
time.  Rankin  was  a  fellow  that  hated  you 
knowing  when  he  had  been  had.  How  Dicky 
ever  found  out  that  his  clothes  were  to  be 
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trifled  with  we  never  knew  ;  perhaps  the  bearer 
heard  of  it  from  Rankin's  bearer,  though  the 
latter  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy.  Anyway  it 
was  a  uniform  of  Rankin's  that  was  in  Dicky's 
room  that  night,  and  Rankin's  bearer  got  the 
order  of  the  boot  next  day. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  practical  joke — the 
first  and  last  one — played  on  Dicky  Treves, 
and  the  way  he  got  the  laugh  on  his  side  was 
at  that  time,  I  think,  the  property  of  every 
regiment  in  India. 


THAT  MODEL  COOK 

HE  was  an  excellent  cook.  Mrs  Ellison  in- 
formed everyone  of  the  fact,  and  she  went 
about  the  station  telling  everyone  she  could 
not  see  why  people  always  said  you  had 
trouble  with  your  servants  out  in  India.  She 
had  only  been  in  the  country  a  month,  and 
everyone  smiled  that  indulgent  sort  of  smile 
which  says  better  than  any  words, '  Just  you  wait 
and  see.'  He  was  so  moderate  too,  she  said. 
Only  thirty  rupees  a  month.  What  was  that  you 
said  ?  Thirty  rupees  was  a  great  deal  ?  Oh, 
surely  not ;  it  seemed  dirt  cheap  after  England. 
That  included  charcoal,  of  course  ?  Charcoal  ? 
Oh,  no,  that  was  extra.  He  had  promised  to 
let  her  know  month  by  month  how  much  he 
used.  It  seemed  quite  a  fair  arrangement 
that,  she  said.  It  showed  how  honest  he 
was.  The  ordinary  cook  would  have  told 
you  so  much  for  charcoal  a  month,  she  was 
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told,  but  it  seemed  much  fairer  to  wait  and 
see  how  much  he  spent.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper,  he  told  her. 

Her  new  acquaintances  smiled.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man,  Kareem  Bux.  Perhaps  he 
did  charge  you  rather  a  lot  for  chickens  ;  when 
other  people  were  paying  seven  annas,  he 
charged  you  fourteen,  but  then,  as  he  told  Mrs 
Ellison,  he  fed  them  and  kept  them  himself 
so  that  she  should  have  them  nice  and  tender. 
It  was  so  considerate  of  him. 

Mrs  Ellison's  stockings  had  a  wonderful 
habit  of  vanishing.  One  day  a  part  of  one 
was  found  by  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup 
tureen.  It  had  doubtless  been  used  as  a 
strainer,  and  somehow  the  thought  was  not 
quite  nice,  and  shook  her  faith  in  Kareem  Bux 
for  the  time  being. 

She  gave  a  dinner-party  very  soon,  and 
he  was  reinstated  in  her  favour  for  turning 
out  a  delicious  dinner.  The  books  were 
awfully  high  next  day,  but  after  all  that  was 
not  his  fault,  as  Mrs  Ellison  told  herself.  She 
had  had  the  things  and  had  got  to  pay  for 
them.  The  question  was,  had  she?  One 
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day  a  curious  flavour  pervaded  the  vegetables. 
Her  kitmatgar  suggested  'bubble  bubble.' 
Mrs  Ellison  thought  'bubble  bubble'  must 
be  the  native  way  of  saying  'humbug,'  and 
she  told  him  not  to  speak  to  her  like  that 
again.  He  was  a  very  insolent  man,  she  told 
him.  The  kitmagar  looked  surprised,  but 
said  '  bahut  achchha.'  The  native  servant 
generally  agrees  with  you  whatever  you  say 
— sometimes  it  is  somewhat  an  irritating 
habit 

One  evening  Mrs  Ellison  wished  to  make 
a  change  in  her  menu  for  the  following  day 
and  sent  for  the  cook  in  the  middle  of 
dinner.  He  was  not  forthcoming.  Who  had 
cooked  her  dinner  ?  Oh,  the  brother  of  Kareem 
Bux.  Next  day  she  remonstrated  mildly  with 
him.  He  told  her,  however,  that  owing  to  the 
account  of  his  grandmother  having  died  he 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  comfort  her.  Mrs 
Ellison  was  touched. 

'  How  much  more  natives  feel  the  ties  and 
duties  of  relationship  than  we  do,'  she  said  to 
herself. 

Kareem  Bux  gave  her  many  opportunities 
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of  contemplating  his  devotion  to  his  various 
relations ;  he  seemed  to  live  but  for  them, 
and  was  constantly  requiring  leave  to  attend 
to  their  wants. 

One  day  he  appeared  before  her  hopelessly 
drunk.  This  upset  her  very  much,  and  when 
the  kitmatgar  informed  her  that  Kareem  Bux 
had  possessed  himself  of  two  bottles  of  whisky 
out  of  her  store  cupboard,  she  was  upset  still 
more.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the 
gentleman  had  his  own  key  to  that  abode, 
which  explained  to  her  the  rapid  decrease  of 
her  stores  at  intervals.  She  made  up  her  mind 
to  part  with  the  treasure.  After  he  left  many 
were  the  bills  that  poured  in.  The  biggest 
perhaps  was  for  charcoal ;  he  had  been  so  honest 
that  the  money  she  gave  him  for  it  every  month 
he  transferred  to  his  own  pocket  instead  of  to 
the  charcoal  man's. 

Indian  cooks  are  some  of  them  very  good, 
but  just  one  piece  of  advice  to  the  Mem  Sahib 
who  has  to  deal  with  them — watch  them. 
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SHE  had  flirted  with  him  all  the  summer  long. 
They  had  ridden  together,  danced  together, 
been  together,  in  fact,  from  morning  till  night, 
for  Simla  is  a  place  where  you  can  see  a  great 
deal  of  one  another  without  people  beginning 
to  make  all  sorts  of  spiteful  remarks,  as  they  do 
in  some  of  the  smaller  hill  stations  of  India. 

Ethel  Trevellian  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  attaching  many  men  unto  herself;  she  was  a 
desperate  little  flirt,  but  one  who  preferred  one 
man  at  a  time  to  whom  she  could  give  her 
whole  and  undivided  attention. 

Charlie  Karslake  was  up  at  Simla  on  a 
course,  working  just  as  hard  as  most  sub- 
alterns do  who  go  up  there  for  one.  He 
was  well  off,  and  consequently  always  supplied 
with  the  best  of  everything,  but  this  was  not 
the  reason  for  Ethel  Trevellian's  partiality  to 
him,  for  she  herself  was  quite  well  off  too, 
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having  her  dead  mother's  fortune  all  settled 
upon  her.  It  was  late  in  September,  the  night 
of  a  Viceregal  dance,  and  Ethel  Trevellian,  as 
she  entered  the  ballroom,  was  besieged  with 
would-be  partners.  She  gave  what  dances  she 
had  to  spare,  and  then  swung  off  with  young 
Karslake,  whose  dances  were  always  many  on 
her  programme,  and  carefully  arranged  by 
them  both  beforehand. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  awfully,'  he  said,  as 
they  glided  down  the  room. 

'  Well,  you  stupid  boy,  and  who's  preventing 
you  ? '  she  answered,  smiling  sweetly  up  into 
his  face. 

1  It's  all  very  well,  but  I  can't  say  what  I 
want  to  in  here,  and  as  the  next  dance  isn't 
mine,  there  won't  be  much  interval.  Will  you 
come  out,  now,  at  once,  and  let  us  go  and  find 
a  nice  snug  corner  to  sit  in  and  talk  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  is  it  so  important  ? '  she  said. 
'  Won't  it  wait  till  our  next  dance,  when  we 
have  two  together?  This  is  such  a  ripping 
waltz ;  it  seems  a  sin  to  miss  a  second  of  it.* 

'Just  as  you  like,'  he  said,  'and,  after  all, 
perhaps,  you  mayn't  consider  what  I've  got 
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to  say  important,  when  you  hear  what  it  is. 
You  mayn't  even  care.  Yet  I  think  you  will 
perhaps — a  little ! ' 

'  What  a  cunning,  funny  boy  it  is ! '  she 
answered,  '  trying  to  make  me  curious,  eh  ? 
Well,  you  won't  succeed,  I  can  tell  you ;  what 
you've  got  to  say  must  stand  over  till  our  next 
dance ! ' 

The  waltz  came  to  an  end,  and  they  went 
out  to  find  out  the  nicest  sitting-out  place 
ready  for  their  next  time  together.  Then 
Ethel  was  claimed  by  her  partner,  a  good- 
looking  boy  in  the  Lancers. 

'  Awful  good  luck  for  old  Karslake,  isn't 
it  ? '  he  said  as  they  whirled  off  into  the  room. 

'  What  is  awful  luck  ?  '  asked  Ethel,  quickly. 

'  Why,  his  being  ordered  out  to  the  other 
battalion/  said  the  boy.  '  Don't  I  wish  I 
could  get  out  to  South  Africa ! ' 

Young  Gordon  went  rattling  on ;  he  did 
not  notice  the  white  drawn  look  that  had  come 
over  his  partner's  face.  So  this  was  the  news  he 
had  to  tell  her,  and  what  was  it  he  was  going  to 
say  to  her  ?  Did  he  mean  to — but  she  caught 
herself  up.  She  must  not  let  her  feelings  be 
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seen,  she  must  make  conversation  now  at  all 
costs,  and  she  pulled  herself  together.  Her 
dance  with  Charlie  Karslake  soon  came  round. 

1  Charlie,'  she  said  breathlessly,  as  he  came 
up  to  claim  her  for  it,  '  why  didn't  you  tell 
me?' 

And  then  he  suddenly  saw  written  in  her 
face  that  she  knew  his  news  already. 

'  Come  along ;  let's  not  dance  this,  but  go  and 
sit  out  at  once,'  he  said  abruptly. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  '  tell  me  all.  When  did 
you  hear  that  you  were  to  leave  ? ' 

'  I  didn't  know  then.  I  got  the  wire  about 
five,  and  I  leave  to-morrow  morning  for 
Umballa.  I  have  to  get  my  things  together 
quickly.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie,'  said  the  girl,  brokenly,  '  I 
wish  you  weren't  going !  Oh,  if  you  get  killed 
or  something  dreadful — ' 

'  Shall  you  care  ?  '  he  said  hoarsely.  *  Ethel, 
you  must  know  I  love  you,  dear,  don't  you  ? 
Will  you — will  you  be  my  wife  when  I  come 
back?' 

'  You  know  I  will,  Charlie,'  she  answered. 
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The  next  morning  he  was  off.  They  had 
indeed  had  but  short  time  for  their  love- 
making.  They  had  decided  that  the  matter 
should  be  kept  entirely  between  their  two 
selves  ^until  such  time  as  the  war  was  over 
and  Charlie  '  was  ordered  home  again.'  Oh, 
why  was  he  so  foolish  ?  Why  doesn't  some 
instinct  come  to  our  aid  to  help  us  from  com- 
mitting the  irretrievable  mistakes  we  so  often 
make  in  our  lives  ?  But  there  was  no  such 
warning  voice,  and  he  was  soon  tossing  on 
the  sea. 

Ethel  Trevellian  felt  very  miserable  after  he 
had  gone.  She  felt  for  the  moment  that  she 
had  lost  all  interest  in  life.  But  Simla  is  a 
gay  place,  and  there  is  always  such  a  lot  going 
on  that  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  diversion,  and 
Ethel  soon  began  to  enjoy  herself  again  and 
to  laugh  and  dance  with  all  her  usual  zest 
and  vigour.  And  when  the  time  came  for 
going  back  to  Umballa,  and  she  was  once 
more  installed  there  with  her  father  for  the 
winter,  she  began  to  think  a  little  less  often  of 
her  fiancd ;  she  wouldn't  have  owned  that  she 
did,  but  it  was  true  for  all  that,  and  she  began 
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to  want  attention  paid  her  just  the  same  as 
in  the  days  before  she  had  promised  to 
become  young  Karslake's  wife.  And  she 
got  it  too. 

There  was  one  man  in  particular,  a  Captain 
Boden,  who  made  great  love  to  her.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  good-looking  fellow,  and  was 
a  great  favourite  with  all  womankind.  He 
was  a  man  possessed  of  very  little  money  of 
his  own,  and  was  trying  his  best  to  win  the 
affections  of  Ethel  Trevellian,  having  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that,  being  at  the  end  of  his 
tether  as  regards  his  money  concerns,  he  must 
as  a  last  resource  try  matrimony.  And  some- 
how Ethel  was  infatuated  by  him.  He  seemed 
to  possess  an  extraordinary  power  over  her, 
although  she  was  sometimes  very  angry  indeed 
with  herself  for  the  ascendency  she  knew 
herself  to  be  allowing  him  to  acquire  over 
her.  One  night,  in  particular,  she  had  practic- 
ally danced  with  him  the  whole  evening.  A 
reckless  feeling  had  come  over  her,  and  she 
felt,  Charlie  or  no  Charlie,  that  she  would  just 
let  herself  go  for  one  evening.  And  Captain 
Boden  became  insensibly  conscious  of  her 
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mood.  How  do  men  become  conscious  of 
these  things  ?  About  the  middle  of  the 
evening  he  took  her  to  a  secluded  sitting- 
out  place.  In  two  or  three  minutes  he  was 
telling  her  of  his  passion  for  her,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  was  pressing 
his  lips  to  hers.  At  that  moment  young 
Ralston  of  the  Gunners  lifted  the  curtain  in 
search  of  a  seat,  and  quickly  let  it  drop. 

'  Those  seats  are  occupied,'  he  said  to  his 
partner.  And  to  himself:  'Well,  I'm  blowed ! 
I  always  thought  she  was  rather  gone  on  old 
Karslake.' 

Ethel's  whole  better  nature  was  roused 
when  she  felt  herself  in  Captain  Boden's 
arms. 

'  Let  me  go,'  she  said.     '  How  dare  you  ?' 

*  How  dare  I  ? '  he  answered.  '  Well,  you 
have  shown  me  a  little,  dear,  that  you — ' 

'  Hush ! '  she  said,  rising  and  standing  before 
him,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  light.  '  If  I  have 
given  you  to  understand  anything  I  am  very, 
very  sorry.  I  never  can  have  given  you  to 
understand  that  I  should  allow  what  you  have 
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just  done.  And  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
already.' 

She  swept  past  him  and  went  straight 
into  the  ballroom,  and  he  followed  sheep- 
ishly at  her  heels.  That  night  when  she 
went  to  bed  she  took  out  of  her  drawer  a 
photo. 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie,'  she  said  to  herself, 
'  how  badly  I  have  behaved  towards 
you,  my  darling.  I  realise  it  all  now, 
though.  To  act  as  I  have  the  last  few 
months.' 

But  man  proposes  and  God  disposes  !  How 
true  that  is.  And  the  loving  note  she  wrote 
Charlie  next  mail,  arriving  as  it  did  with 
another  letter  from  young  Ralston,  only 
aggravated  her  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  that  really,  after  all,  she  loved. 

The  guns  had  been  pounding  away  all  day. 
The  Boer  position  seemed  almost  impregnable, 
and  still  the  troops  fought  on  with  a  rugged 
determination  to  do  all  that  could  be  done 
by  nightfall.  Heartily  weary  and  utterly  ex- 
hausted, Charlie  Karslake  lay  down  to  rest 
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that  night  after  it  was  all  over.  And  yet  he 
did  not  look  as  if  much  sleep  were  going  to 
be  his  portion  that  night.  Once  more  he  took 
from  his  pocket  two  letters  he  had  received 
that  day  and  laid  them  side  by  side.  How 
often  he  had  read  them  both  already !  and 
yet  he  read  them  both  through  again 
steadily  to  the  end.  Ethel's  letters  to  him 
since  a  long  time  had  seemed  so  cold  and 
different,  and  this  one — well,  it  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  love  for  himself  and  hopes 
for  his  return  and  safe  preservation.  How 
happy  it  had  made  him  when  he  read  it! 
And  then  he  had  read  another  letter — the 
one  written  by  young  Ralston.  It  was  a  bright, 
cheery  letter,  giving  all  the  station  news,  but 
this  is  how  it  ended  : — 

'  We've  all  been  thinking  that  fellow  Boden 
was  seriously  going  in  for  your  friend  Miss 
Trevellian.  I  suppose  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  all 
be  public  property  (the  engagement,  I  mean). 
I  caught  her  in  Boden's  arms  last  night  at  the 
Club  dance  in  a  jolly  little  sitting-out  nook. 
I  must  say  I  think  she  might  have  done 
better  for  herself.  I  don't  like  Boden,  never  did.' 
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Charlie  Karslake  put  the  letter  down,  and  a 
little  bitter  smile  played  across  his  handsome 
face. 

'Well,'  he  said  to  himself,  'my  dream  is 
over!  But  why,  why  write  to  me  like  she 
has  when  contemplating  marriage  with  some- 
one else  ?  Well,  she  sha'n't  be  bothered  by 
me  much  longer.  Ah  !  my  God,  how  I  love 
her ! '  and  the  poor  boy  lay  down  to  try  and 
rest,  honestly  striving  to  put  her  out  of  his 
mind. 

The  next  day,  utterly  regardless  of  his  own 
safety,  he  constantly  exposed  his  life  un- 
necessarily. 

'  She  can  never  be  yours.  What  does  life 
matter  now?'  he  kept  repeating.  He  said 
it  to  himself  once  when  the  words  on  his 
lips  seemed  to  be  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter,  for  he  was  desperately  wounded  and 
becoming  fast  unconscious. 

After  that  he  only  remembered  things  at 
intervals  for  a  bit,  the  dreadful  pain,  the 
raging  thirst,  and  the  jolting  when  they 
moved  him. 

Till  he  awoke  to  find  himself  in  the  hospital 
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at  Wynberg,  with  the  kind  face  of  the  nurse 
bending  over  him,  he  never  for  long  together 
recovered  consciousness.  His  first  thought 
was  Ethel.  How  sorry  she  would  feel  that 
he  was  wounded !  And  then  all  of  a  sudden 
it  all  came  back  to  him.  Ah !  she  would  not 
care  now.  What  difference  would  it  make 
to  her  ?  and  a  weary  sigh  escaped  his  poor, 
dry  lips.  And  so  he  lingered  on  from  day 
to  day.  The  doctors  said  there  was  very 
little  hope  for  him ;  he  seemed  to  have  no 
inclination  to  fight  for  life,  and  yet  he  hung 
on  in  the  same  condition. 

One  day  he  was  listlessly  turning  over  the 
pages  of  some  paper  that  a  young  doctor  had 
left  by  his  bed.  It  was  an  old  up-country 
Indian  paper,  and  had  been  sent  the  doctor 
for  all  the  news  of  his  last  station.  Knowing 
Karslake  had  recently  come  from  India,  he 
thought  it  might  interest  him,  and  little  think- 
ing what  news  he  was  going  to  read,  Charlie 
read  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  Colonel  and  Miss  Trevellian  are  leaving 
Umballa  to-day.  The  colonel  is  going  to 
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Bombay  to  see  his  daughter  embark,  who 
has  obtained  special  permission  to  proceed 
to  South  Africa  to  join  the  Nursing  Staff 
at  Wynberg,  where  so  many  of  our  gallant 
soldiers  are  sent  on  being  wounded.' 

She  was  coming.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Could  it  be  that  after  all  she  loved  him  ? 
The  very  thought  seemed  to  put  new  life 
into  him,  and  the  doctor,  when  he  saw  him 
again  during  the  day,  could  not  account  for 
the  wonderful  improvement  in  his  patient. 
Some  days  later,  when  he  woke  from  a 
refreshing  sleep,  he  found  a  little  hand  on 
his,  and  a  sweet  pair  of  blue  eyes  looking 
down  on  him. 

'  Charlie,  dear, '  she  said,  '  I  have  come  to 
you.  Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me.' 

The  tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes,  he  was 
still  very  weak. 

'Glad!!!  dear,'  he  said,  'you  have  given 
me  back  my  life.  Ralston  wrote  me  that 
you — that  you  were  engaged  to  someone  else, 
and  I,  well,  I  didn't  want  ever  to  get  well 
again.' 
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'  I  have  been  very  wicked,'  she  answered  ; 
'  I  flirted  with  Captain  Boden  and  did  my 
best  to  lead  him  on.  I  was  never  engaged 
to  him  though,  never,  never,  never!  I 
make  no  excuses  for  myself,  but,  Charlie,  if 
you  still  care  to  have  me — ' 

He  drew  her  down  towards  him  and  their 
lips  met.  It  was  answer  enough. 
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IT  happened  at  a  little  place  called  Muzinuggur 
up  near  the  frontiers,  which  is  not  as  civilised 
as  we  are,  and  where  the  native  thinks  a 
great  deal  too  little  upon  whom  he  uses 
his  knife.  It  wasn't  a  big  military  station 
either,  only  quite  a  small  one,  with  one 
regiment  of  Native  Cavalry  and  one  of  Native 
Infantry.  Charlie  Turner  belonged  to  the 
former.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow.  In 
fact,  as  good-looking  a  'such'  as  there  was 
to  be  found  in  the  regiment,  or  in  a  great 
many  regiments  for  the  matter  of  that.  But 
he  wasn't  spoilt.  He  had  never  bothered 
his  head  about  women  much,  and  it  never 
happened  to  strike  him  that  a  nice  open 
bronzed  face  with  a  pair  of  merry  blue  eyes 
and  curly  hair,  with  a  good  square  figure 
standing  well  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings, 
were  in  any  way  passports  to  a  woman's 
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heart.  Lots  of  them — married  and  single 
ones — had  '  made  up  to  him,'  as  the  saying 
goes,  but  there  never  had  been  a  woman 
up  to  the  present  who  could  say  she  had 
been  more  to  him  than  any  other  woman 
of  his  acquaintance. 

One  day,  six  months  before  this  little  story 
begins,  he  came  off  parade,  and  came 
cantering  down  the  road  to  his  bungalow.  An 
awful  noise  was  going  on  in  his  compound, 
and  as  he  turned  in  at  the  gate  he  heard 
a  girl's  sobs  and  a  girl's  voice — such  a  sweet 
voice,  too — praying  for  mercy.  And  then  his 
disgusted  vision  beheld  one  of  his  syces 
belabouring  with  a  great  big  stick  a  girl 
who  was  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  with  one 
bound  he  was  off  his  pony  and  had  wrenched 
the  stick  out  of  the  man's  hand.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  syce  (who 
in  the  heat  of  his  anger  had  not  heard  the 
approach  of  the  sahib)  fled  as  quickly  as 
he  could  out  of  the  compound.  Charlie 
Turner  stooped  to  help  the  girl  to  her  feet? 
but  on  his  touching  her  arm  a  low  moan 
of  pain  escaped  her.  It  was  broken! 
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*  The  brute ! '  ejaculated  the  young  man, 
'  the  horrid,  despicable  brute !  Here  !  some 
of  you ' — turning  to  the  group  of  syces  who 
were  standing  round,  and  addressing  them 
in  Hindustani  — '  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  Who  is  the  girl,  and  what  do  you 
mean,  you  set  of  cowardly  pigs,  standing  round 
and  watching  a  man  beat  a  poor,  defenceless 
girl  in  this  way  ?  My  goodness !  to  think  such 
people  should  call  themselves  men  !  It  makes 
my  blood  boil ! ' 

A  tall  syce  stepped  forward  out  from  the 
little  group. 

'  Huzur ! '  he  said,  '  the  girl  is  Lachu's 
wife,  but  she  live  in  godown  by  herself,  and 
not  do  anything  for  Lachu  because  he  once 
drunk  and  beat  her  child  till  he  kill  him. 
Lachu  say  she  not  to  stay  in  master's  com- 
pound any  more,  he  turn  her  out.  She  cry 
because  he  beat  her  and  she  have  no  home  to 
go  to,  her  parents  is  both  dead ! ' 

The  young  man  looked  down  at  the  girl. 
How  pretty  she  was !  It  had  never  struck 
him  that  a  native  could  be  pretty  before.  She 
was  of  a  much  fairer  skin  than  that  of  most 
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of  the  native  women  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
about,  and  he  noticed  that  her  hands  were 
small  and  beautifully  shaped.  Then  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his. 

'  Oh,  cherisher  of  the  poor,'  she  said  in  her 
own  language,  'let  your  mercy  shine  upon 
your  humble  slave ! ' 

What  eyes  she  had !  He  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  like  them ;  large,  liquid  and 
lustrous,  and  in  them  such  a  world  of  misery 
and  entreaty ! 

'  Yawan ! '  he  said,  addressing  the  tall  syce, 
'  Lachu  is  not  to  come  back  into  the  compound 
any  more.  Take  this  girl  back  to  her  godown 
and  send  for  a  doctor  of  your  own  people 
and  let  her  arm  be  seen  to.' 

Then — turning  to  the  girl — '  You  can  stay 
here  in  the  compound  if  you  like.  Lachu  shall 
not  come  to  hurt  you  any  more,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  have  money  for  food.' 

And  then,  not  waiting  for  her  expressions 
of  thanks,  he  turned  and  walked  into  the  house. 
He  would  have  laughed  at  you  if  you  had 
told  him  that  this  girl  would  become  anything 
to  him,  and  yet  when  he  went  to  bed  that 
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night,    the   last   thing   he  seemed   to  see  was 
a  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes  gazing  up  into  his. 

Sukkia's  arm  got  better,  and  still  she  re- 
mained in  the  compound.  He  got  quite 
accustomed  to  look  out  for  her  each  day  as 
he  turned  in  at  the  gate.  She  was  always 
there,  behind  the  hedge,  watching  for  him, 
whenever  he  came  in,  always  there  to  give 
him  one  of  her  sweet  smiles,  and  he  grew  to 
look  for  them,  and  then,  gradually,  by  degrees, 
to  stop  and  have  a  few  words  with  her  each  day. 

The  syce  Lachu  he  found  out  to  be  a 
thorough-going  scoundrel.  One  day  shortly 
after  fleeing  the  compound,  together  with 
another  syce  in  Charlie  Turner's  employ,  who 
acted  as  accomplice,  they  got  into  the  harness 
room  and  cleared  off  everything,  or  would  have 
done  so,  to  be  quite  correct,  if  they  had  not 
been  surprised  by  the  chaukidar.  Both  were, 
eventually  caught  and  got  some  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  Charlie  Turner  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  keep  Sukkia  out  of  the  way  of  her  husband 
when  he  should  once  be  set  at  large. 
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One  night,  a  long  time  later,  he  came  back 
from  Mess  rather  late.  It  had  been  a  guest 
night,  and  an  old  general  had  been  dining, 
and — as  is  the  way  of  many  old  generals — he 
stayed  on  and  on,  telling  long  prosy  stories,  and 
it  was  well  past  midnight  when  he  relieved 
the  Mess  at  last  of  his  company. 

Charlie  was  sleepy,  and  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  divest  himself  of  his  clothes  and  to 
tumble  into  bed,  and  very  soon  he  was  in  the 
land  of  slumbers.  All  of  a  sudden  he  was 
awakened  by  the  feel  of  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
body,  then  there  was  a  shriek,  and  something 
fell  heavily  across  him.  He  saw  a  black  form 
flit  quickly  to  the  window,  and  he  shouted 
chaukidar  with  all  his  might.  Everything 
seemed  confusion  for  a  minute.  Then  the 
body  that  was  lying  across  him  slipped 
heavily  to  the  floor  and  he  was  able  to  strike  a 
light.  His  pyjamas  were  saturated  with  blood 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  from  a  wound  in  his 
side,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  He  only  saw  that 
Sukkia  was  lying  on  the  ground,  to  all  appear- 
ance unconscious,  perhaps  dead,  and  that  a 
desperate  struggle  was  going  on  outside 
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between  the  chaukidar  and  someone,  and 
he  sprang  forward  to  give  the  chaukidar  what 
help  he  could.  Between  them  they  soon 
mastered  the  man,  who,  on  receiving  a  hard 
blow  on  the  head,  lay  as  unconscious  as  the 
girl's  inanimate  form  within  the  room. 

'  Go  for  help !  I  will  stay  and  watch  the 
man,'  Charlie  Turner  said,  and  the  man  sped 
off  into  the  darkness.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Charlie  could  not  make  it  out.  He  pulled  the 
unconscious  man  up  close  to  the  door  of  his 
room,  so  as  to  see  his  face  by  the  light  he  had 
left  burning.  It  was  his  old  syce,  Lachu ! 
The  whole  thing  was  becoming  more  and  more 
inexplicable.  What  was  Sukkia  doing  in  his 
room  ?  Was  she  in  a  plot  with  her  husband, 
Lachu,  to  take  his  life  ?  And  he  who  ought  to 
have  deserved  her  gratitude,  and  who  had 
grown  so  fond  of  her !  But  she  was  hurt ! 
How?  He  must  go  and  see.  And  with  one 
glance  at  the  still  unconscious  Lachu,  he  moved 
into  the  room.  She  was  lying  in  a  little  heap 
upon  the  floor,  but  she  seemed  to  be  coming  to, 
and  her  breath  was  coming  in  short,  uneven 
gasps.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  he 
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did  so  he  noticed  the  handle  of  a  dagger  buried 
in  her  breast. 

'  Sukkia,  Sukkia ! '  he  cried.  '  What  is  it,  oh, 
what  is  it  all  about  ? '  He  drew  the  dagger  out 
carefully,  but  the  poor  girl  moaned  and  struggled 
with  the  pain.  He  laid  her  gently  on  the 
bed  and  knelt  down  beside  it.  Suddenly  she 
opened  her  beautiful  great  brown  eyes  and 
her  hand  touched  his. 

*  Sahib,'  she  said,  '  to-day  I  heard  Lachu  in 
the  bazaar  telling  how  he  was  coming  here  to- 
night. He  did  not  see  me,  he  did  not  know  I 
heard.  I  knew  he  hated  you.  It  was  you 
who  had  rescued  me  from  him,  you  whom  he 
stole  from  and  through  whom  he  got  imprison- 
ment. I  knew  it  was  to  hurt  you  that  he  was 
coming  here  this  night,  but  who  would  believe 
me  if  I  said  so  ?  I  got  into  your  room  and  I 
hid  under  your  bed  to  watch,  and  to  wake  you 
if  he  came.  He  got  close  to  the  bed  with  the 
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knife  in  his  hand,  and  I — I  was  not  quick 
enough !  He  hurt  you  first,  but  I  was  able  to 
push  the  knife  aside,  flinging  myself  across 
you,  and  then  he  plunged  it  into  me  !  Sahib ! 
Sukkia  is  going  now !  She — '  a  great 
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rush   of  blood  to   her   lips   choked    the   girl's 
utterance. 

Charlie  knelt  with  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hands. 

'  Sukkia ! '  he  said,  '  you  shall  not  die,  you 
must  not !  And  you  did  it  just  to  save  me ! 
Sukkia !  Sukkia ! '  and  the  strong  man's  form 
shook  with  the  emotion  that  was  mastering 
him. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  and  instinctively  he 
read  her  love  for  himself  in  her  great  soft  eyes, 
and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

'  Sukkia  is  happy,'  she  said,  '  so,  so  happy, 
though  she  is  leaving  the  sahib  that  she 
loves ! ' 

A  thick  film  was  fast  spreading  over  her 
eyes,  and  he  realised  that  her  life  was  fast 
ebbing  away.  Once  more  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her,  and  with  a  look  of  a  great  and 
lasting  joy  upon  her  face  she  passed  to  that 
'  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns ! ' 

When  the  chaukidar  arrived  with  help  the 
syce  Lachu  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  had 
recovered  consciousness  and  crept  away  and 
fled.  Neither  was  he  ever  heard  of  again,  though 
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the  police  were  on  his  track  before  the  hour 
was  out,  so  many  ways  have  the  natives  of 
hiding  themselves.  Many  different  accounts  of 
the  story  were  current  in  Muzinuggur,  and 
many  were  the  surmises  made  concerning  the 
dead  girl.  It  was  one  of  those  stories,  though, 
that  eventually  sink  into  oblivion  through  want 
of  the  true  story  being  given,  for  the  only  man 
who  knew  all  about  it  held  his  tongue.  It 
would  have  seemed  desecration  to  him  to 
discuss  the  girl  who  had  so  nobly  given  her 
life  for  his. 

He  went  away  on  leave,  shooting,  as  soon 
as  he  could,  but  in  years  to  come,  when  he 
arrived  at  commanding  his  regiment,  and  still 
remained  a  bachelor,  people  wondered,  and 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  jilted  by  the  girl  he 
loved.  They  would  never  have  believed — had 
you  told  them — that  his  heart  was  buried  in  a 
little  native  girl's  grave,  whom,  until  the  even- 
ing that  she  died,  he  had  not  even  realised  that 
he  loved ! 
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1 1  ALWAYS  thought  she  was  a  woman  of  that 
class!'  said  Mrs  Dartford,  R.A.M.C. 

*  Well,  I  have  had  my  own  ideas  about  her 
for  ever  so  long,'  answered  her  companion, 
Mrs  Woodam,  of  the  9th  Black  Infantry,  'only 
it  never  does  to  say  these  things,  you  know,  my 
dear.  People  might  imagine  I  was  jealous  ! ' 

Mrs  Dartford  surveyed  her  friend  critically. 
'They  might  say  so,  of  course,'  she  said,  'only 
I  shouldn't  think  they  would.  She  is  fresh 
out  from  home  only  a  few  months  back,  and 
you — ' 

'Well,'  said  Mrs  Woodam,  with  some 
asperity,  '  I  haven't  been  out  here  so  very 
long  since  I  married.  You  seem  to  forget.' 

'  No,  not  since  you  married,'  Mrs  Dartford 
answered  tersely. 

She  put  a  world  of  meaning  into  the  since  *  and 
as  her  companion  had  been  born  and  practically 
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brought  up  in  India,  and  had  lived  all  her  life 
there,  except  for  one  year  spent  at  home — in 
which  she  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  stolid 
affections  of  her  present  husband — she  winced  at 
Mrs  Dartford's  remark,  and  called  her  inwardly 
an  odious  woman. 

'  I  intend  to  give  her  the  most  freezing  of 
bows  when  we  next  meet.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  bow  to  her  at  all !  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  ? '  asked  Mrs  Dartford,  going 
back  to  her  former  subject  on  satisfactorily  noting 
that  her  little  insinuations  had  hurt  her  friend. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  treat  her  in  the  same  way,  you 
may  be  sure !  And  to  think  of  all  the  airs  she 
has  given  herself,  and  of  how  often  she  has 
given  me  the  curtest  of  bows,  and  looked  quite 
shocked  when  Captain  Slopperton  and  I  danced 
an  evening  together !  The  whole  thing  makes 
one  boil  with  rage,'  and  Mrs  Woodam  tapped 
her  very  large  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  wisely 
withdrew  it  under  the  shelter  of  her  skirts. 

The  object  of  their  discussion  was  Marian 
Appleby,  the  prettiest  and  smartest  girl  in 
the  station  of  Jugglepore.  She  had  only  been 
married  a  year,  and  on  coming  to  the  station 
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where  her  husband  was  acting  as  D.A.A.G., 
had  more  or  less  kept  herself  to  herself.  She 
had,  of  course,  her  own  particular  friends,  but 
was  not  anxious  to  include  among  them  such 
ladies  as  Mrs  Dartford  and  Mrs  Woodam,  the 
former  a  vindictive  and  vulgar  woman,  the  latter 
a  lady  of  an  advancing  age  which  was  visible 
to  all  but  herself,  and  who  possessed  a  habit  of 
acquiring  into  her  power  many  of  the  youths 
of  any  station  in  which  she  happened  to  be 
quartered. 

Marian  was  an  object  of  intense  dislike  to 
these  two  ladies,  though — much  to  their  sorrow 
— they  had  never  before  been  able  to  get  hold 
of  anything  to  her  discredit,  and  had  conse- 
quently been  only  able  to  make  innuendoes 
concerning  her,  which  was  very  different  to 
having  a  real  good  substantial  bit  of  scandal 
to  work  upon !  However,  fortune  had  now 
smiled  upon  them  !  The  day  before  had  been 
the  great  day  of  the  station — the  day  of  the 
races,  with  the  Bachelors'  ball  in  the  evening. 
Mrs  Dartford,  greatly  to  her  disgust,  had  not 
been  able  to  annex  an  attendant  swain  with 
whom  to  disport  herself  upon  the  lawn  at  the 
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races,  consequently,  between  each  race,  she 
had  remained  disconsolately  in  the  stand, 
bitterly  envying  the  gay  crowd  of  ladies  who 
were  more  fortunate  than  herself.  It  was  in 
the  interval  before  the  last  race  that  she  all 
at  once  perceived  Marian  Appleby  sitting  at 
the  bottom  corner  of  the  stand  all  alone. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it?  She  seemed 
waiting  for  someone.  Oh,  if  only  she  was ! 
Mrs  Dartford's  lynx-like  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight  at  the  thought,  and  she  set  herself  to 
watch.  She  was  slightly  hidden  behind  some 
pots  of  palms,  for  which  she  thanked  her  stars. 
Sure  enough,  in  three  minutes,  a  young  man 
bounded  up  the  steps  to  where  the  girl  was 
sitting.  Mrs  Dartford  was  too  far  off  to  hear 
what  they  said,  but  apparently  thinking  them- 
selves alone  on  the  deserted  stand,  the  young 
man  had  put  his  arm  round  and  kissed,  actually 
kissed,  Marian  Appleby !  Mrs  Dartford 
could  hardly  contain  herself.  Not  with 
righteous  wrath,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  on  hearing  her  scathing  remarks  on 
the  subject  afterwards,  but  with  pure  and  sheer 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  all  she  would  have  to 
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retail  to  her  friends  when  next  she  went  down 
to  the  Club.  She  waited  to  see  no  more,  but 
slipped  quietly  down  from  the  stand  unnoticed 
by  Marian  and  her  companion. 

She  had  no  opportunity  of  telling  Mrs 
Woodam  of  the  '  intrigue '  (as  she  called  it) 
that  she  had  discovered  until  that  evening,  on 
which  we  make  their  acquaintance  at  the  Club, 
although  she  had  been  round  to  call  upon  that 
lady  in  the  morning,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
of  informing  her,  but  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  her  out.  The  scandal  was  too  good 
a  one  to  be  kept  to  themselves,  and  soon — so 
quickly  does  that  sort  of  gossip  get  round — 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  whole  of  Juggle- 
pore  that  was  not  speculating  on  Marian 
Appleby's  love.  Who  he  was,  and  all  about 
him.  Everyone  seemed  to  know  more  than 
everyone  else  on  the  subject.  They  named 
his  age  and  regiment,  they  gave  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  him.  Everything  about  him,  in  fact,  but 
his  name  was  the  property  of  the  station,  and 
during  the  next  few  days  Marian  could  not 
but  notice  that  there  was  something  in  the  air. 
What  was  it  ?  She  could  not  make  it  out. 
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Two  or  three  well-known  ladies  who  could 
never  get  much  notice  taken  of  them  seemed 
all  at  once  to  think  she  should  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  talk  to  them ;  others — among  them 
our  friends  Mrs  Dartford  and  Mrs  Woodam — 
deliberately  turned  their  backs  upon  her.  She 
began  to  notice,  too,  in  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  men,  something  subtle  in  their  manner  to 
her,  and  she  could  not  understand  it  all,  or  make 
it  out  one  little  bit.  And  meanwhile  Jugglepore, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  still  talked  and 
talked.  But  where  was  the  man  ?  Certainly 
he  had  never  been  seen  since  that  one  day  at 
the  races.  And  then  people  began  to  ask  who, 
after  all,  had  seen  him  ?  Perhaps  there  had 
never  been  a  man  at  all.  It  was  very  strange 
that  he  had  never  been  seen  with  Marian 
Appleby  since.  Perhaps  the  whole  story  had 
originated  in  Mrs  Dartford's  brain.  And  that 
lady,  who  had  been  enjoying  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  great  popularity  as  the  originator  of 
a  lovely  piece  of  scandal,  began  to  find  herself 
in  danger  of  losing  both,  when  something 
happened. 

The  Civil  Lines  people  were  giving  a  dance, 
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and  at  ten  o'clock  Marian  arrived,  and  oh,  joy 
of  joys,  with  her  The  Man  !  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  room,  and  Mrs  Dart- 
ford's  bony  form  swelled  with  pride. 

All  of  a  sudden  Marian  Appleby  crossed  the 
room  with  him  to  speak  to  her  and  Mrs 
Woodam.  How  dared  she  ?  Mrs  Dartford 
was  filled  with  indignation.  The  day  before 
Marian  had  learned  the  scandals  afloat  and 
from  where  and  whom  they  originated. 

'  Mrs  Dartford  and  Mrs  Woodam,'  she  said, 
addressing  them  both  in  clear,  penetrating 
tones,  '  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  brother, 
Captain  Swinford.  We  had  not  met  for  five 
years,  till  the  other  day  at  the  races,  when  he 
was  flying  through  Jugglepore  on  his  way  down 
south  on  important  business.  He  had  just  two 
hours  to  spare  before  his  train  left,  so  we  ar- 
ranged to  meet  on  the  stand.  Government 
things  can't  wait,  so  he  could  not  stay,  but  had 
to  hurry  off.  He  is  here  now,  though,  for  a 
good  three  weeks,  aren't  you,  Harold  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Captain  Swinford  (who  knew 
all  about  the  two  ladies'  little  stories  concerning 
his  sister),  '  I  hope  to  be  here  quite  that  time, 
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and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
ladies  belonging  to  the  station.  I  shall  have 
to  be  very  careful,  though,  not  to  talk  to  anyone 
too  much,  as  this  is  a  very  gossipy  place,  I  hear, 
and  there  are  always  the  most  wonderful  tales 
in  circulation  concerning  people.  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  dance  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  my  card  is  full/  said  Mrs  Dart- 
ford,  sourly.  She  was  able  to  see  her  moment 
of  triumph  had  ended  in  collapse. 

'  But  mine  isn't,'  said  Mrs  Woodam  (who 
always  liked  to  be  in  with  the  powers  that  be), 
'  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  dance. 
As  dear  Marian  Appleby's  brother,'  she  added 
coquettishly,  '  I  seem  to  know  you  so  well 
already ! '  He  had  never  asked  her  for  a 
dance,  but  this  was  quite  a  minor  detail. 

And  so  this  storm  which  had  been  raging  in 
the  station  blew  over,  the  gossip  having  as 
much  truth  in  it  as  these  Indian  stories  gener- 
ally have. 
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'  You  really  are  the  most  tiresome  girl  I  ever 
came  across  ! '  The  speaker  was  a  handsome 
woman  verging  on  forty,  and  she  was  pulling 
on  her  gloves  preparatory  to  driving  down  to 
polo.  The  girl  she  addressed  merely  rested 
her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  drummed  her  pen 
on  the  writing-table  at  which  she  was  sitting, 
an  unfinished  letter  in  front  of  her.  She  made 
no  reply,  and  the  elder  woman  continued  in  the 
same  aggrieved  tone :  '  I  don't  know  what 
you  expect !  The  man  is  everything  that  is 
most  desirable.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
as  his  wife  you  would  occupy  the  very  best  of 
positions.  If  I  had  had  the  chance  you  have 
when  I  was  a  girl,  you  may  be  quite  certain  I 
should  have  jumped  at  it.' 

The  girl's  face  hardened.     c  I  am  quite  sure 
you  would  ! '  she  said. 

'  Turn-turn    thaiyar   hai ! '   said   the  servant, 
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appearing  at  the  door,  and  Mrs  Lascelles 
swept  out  of  the  room  without  vouchsafing 
a  reply  to  her  daughter's  last  remark. 

Poor  Enid  Vivian  !     She  laid  her  head  on 
her  arms,  and  her  slim  little  figure  shook  with 
sobs  as  soon  as  she  was  alone.     It  was  bitter 
enough  this  life  she  was  leading.     The  adored 
child  of  a  father  dead  four  years  back.     Captain 
Vivian  had  found  out  very  soon  after  marriage 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  proud 
daughter  of  a  penniless   English  peer  was  ill 
fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  a  practically  penni- 
less captain  of  a  native  cavalry  regiment.     And 
on  her  side,  it  was  with  small  grief  that  his 
wife  went  into  mourning  when  he  succumbed 
to  enteric  fever.     She  was  left  very  badly  off, 
but  finally  decided  to  borrow  the  money  some- 
how and  go  to  Simla  for  the  summer.     Simla 
was  a  great  place  for  eligible  elderly  men,  and 
she  meant  to  secure  one  of  them  as  a  second 
husband.     And  after  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvr- 
ing she  obtained  what  she  wanted,  and  for  the 
last   three   years    had   been   the   wife   of    Mr 
Francis  Lascelles  high  up  in  the  Secretariat. 
During  her  Simla  campaign,  her  girl,   then 
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sixteen  years  old,  had  been  sent  to  a  school  at 
a  remote  hill  station,  and  the  widow,  until  three 
days  before  her  marriage — when  her  daughter 
had  been  sent  for  to  be  present  on  the  occasion 
— had  been  wont  to  speak  of  her  as  '  my  little 
one  '  to  her  prospective  husband. 

On  beholding  his  future  step-daughter,  Mr 
Lascelles  became  convinced  that  his  wife  that 
was  to  be  must  be  a  good  bit  older  than  she 
looked,  that  she  was  not  always  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  the  strict  truth,  and  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  a  trifle  hasty  !  However,  it  was  a 
little  late  in  the  day  for  such  reflections,  and  the 
marriage  took  place.  Since  the  time  that  his 
step-daughter  had  left  school  and  made  her 
home  with  them  he  had  never  ceased  bringing 
back  to  the  unfortunate  girl  that  her  presence 
was  only  suffered  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
toleration,  and  that  it  was  his  one  wish  to  get 
her  off  his  hands  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
managed.  The  girl — unhappy  enough  already 
— had  reached  the  climax  of  her  unhappiness 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  An  elderly  man, 
a  commissioner  in  a  station  of  Central  India, 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her.  He  was  up  at 
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Simla  on  leave,  and  quite  determined  not  to  go 
down  without  her  promise  to  become  his  wife. 
The  disparity  in  their  ages  did  not  enter  into  his 
consideration,  or  if  it  did,  it  would  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  his  opinion  by 
the  advantages  he  was  able  to  offer  her,  and 
also  it  was  an  open  secret  in   Simla  that  the 
Lascelles  would  be  in  no  way  adverse  to  get- 
ting rid  of  Captain  Vivian's  daughter.     In  fact, 
when   Mr  Richards  approached  the  subject  of 
his  admiration  for  Enid  tentatively  to  her  step- 
father, he  was  quite  given  to  understand  that 
the   girl   would  be  only   too  delighted  at  the 
chance  of  accepting  him.     He  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  if  it  came  rather  as  a  shock  and 
surprise  when  the  girl  herself  refused  him  point 
blank.     She  had  known  of  his  intentions  be- 
forehand, having  been  told  what  to  expect  by 
her  mother,  and  although  she  had  said  that  her 
answer  would  be  a  refusal,  her  mother  never 
seriously  contemplated    its  being   so   when   it 
came  to  the  point.     Since  then   her   life  had 
been  hardly  bearable. 

After  a  little  she  dried  her  eyes.  '  It  isn't 
worth  making  a  fright  of  oneself  for,'  she  said 
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to  herself.  '  After  all,  they  can't  force  me  to 
marry  a  man  I  don't  care  for.  Perhaps  life 
with  him  would  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  now 
for  me !  Oh,  no,  I  couldn't !  To  marry  a  man 
you  do  not  love  must  be  a  worse  bondage  than 
any !  And  then  there  is — '  Her  face  lit  with 
a  smile  that  made  it  almost  beautiful,  and  she 
did  not  finish  the  sentence.  '  He  may  care,' 
she  said  softly  to  herself,  'some  day,  who 
knows  ? ' 

Some  day  ?  If  she  had  only  known  it, 
Donald  Macrea  loved  her  then  as  he  would 
in  the  future  love  her  always.  Enid  finished 
her  letter  and  went  to  her  room  to  change  her 
frock.  She  had  a  rehearsal  on  that  afternoon, 
for  she  was  acting  in  a  piece  that  was  to  be 
given  in  aid  of  some  fund.  She  was  talking  to 
Captain  Grey  of  the  4th  Lancers  a  few  minutes 
later,  waiting  for  her  call,  when  a  girl  she 
particularly  disliked  came  up  to  her. 

'  Have  you  two  heard  the  latest  news  ? '  she 
asked.  *  Donald  Macrea  left  for  Calcutta  with 
the  Elphinstones  early  this  morning.  He  pro- 
posed to  Gertie  Elphinstone  last  night,  I  sup- 
pose, at  the  Bachelors'  ball.  Gertie  did  not  say 
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if  it  was  last  night,  but  he  is  very  fond  of  her, 
and  she  is  most  awfully  happy.' 

Sybil  Reed's  keen  little  blue  eyes  watched 
Enid  closely.  She  knew  she  was  absolutely 
romancing,  for  all  Gertie  Elphinstone  had 
said  in  her  letter  was  that  she  was  off  to 
Calcutta  in  the  morning  (she  had  not  previ- 
ously been  going  till  two  days  later),  and 
wrote  to  give  her  dearest  Sybil  her  address, 
and  finished  her  letter :  '  That  dear,  delightful 
Mr  Macrea  is  going  down  in  the  same  train  as 
we  are,  because  of  a  wire  he  got  late  last  night 
at  the  dance  telling  him  his  father  was  taken 
dangerously  ill.  He  was  charming  to  me  last 
night.' 

Enid  was  accustomed  to  hiding  her  feel- 
ings. 

'  Gertie  Elphinstone  is  a  very  lucky  girl ! ' 
was  all  she  said. 

That  night  as  she  dressed  for  another  big 
dance  she  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass 
and  gave  a  hard  little  laugh.  '  You  don't  look 
as  if  you  had  changed,'  she  said,  '  and  yet  you 
have  horribly,  utterly,  and  all  in  three  hours. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  had  that  beastly  headache  last 
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night,  then  I  should  have  been  at  the  Bachelors' 
ball  and  he  might  have  told  me  all  about  it.  I 
think  I  would  rather  somehow  have  heard  it 
from  himself.  And  yet — oh,  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  rather.  And  now  there  is  nothing  else 
to  matter  in  life,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.' 
She  picked  up  her  gloves  and  fan,  and  joined 
her  mother  in  the  next  room. 

She  looked  unusually  pretty  at  the  ball  that 
night.  Mr  Richards  asked  her  for  a  dance,  so 
that  it  shouldn't  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  the 
least  degree  huffed  by  her  refusal.  He  never 
in  the  least  expected  her  to  give  him  one,  and 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  her  charming  manner 
to  himself  when  at  last  that  dance  came 
round. 

When  it  was  over  he  conducted  her  to  a  kala 
jagah  and  once  again  asked  her  to  reconsider 
her  determination  about  becoming  his  wife. 
She  accepted  him  then  and  there,  agreeing 
even  to  his  proposition  that  they  should  be 
married  there  in  Simla  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  he  having  then  to  return  to  his  station. 
By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  engagement 
was  the  talk  of  Simla,  and  she  was  busy  getting 
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her  trousseau  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  and 
writing  notes  of  thanks  for  the  presents  that 
came  pouring  in.  She  was  glad  there  wasn't 
much  time  to  think. 

Two  days  before  her  marriage  she  sat  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  reading  a  letter.  She  had  read 
it  many  times,  and  the  wording  of  it  seemed 
engraven  on  her  brain  : — 

'  I  wish  you  every  happiness  in  your  new  life. 
Till  yesterday  I  had  not  heard  the  news.  My 
father  has  been  lying  between  life  and  death 
since  I  arrived  here,  and  I  have  hardly  left  his 
room  till  the  last  few  days,  so  have  been  out 
of  the  world  as  regards  hearing  things,  and 
I  suppose  I  missed  the  announcement  in  the 
papers.  Isn't  it  all  a  bit  sudden  ?  I  thought 
you  would  have  told  me  up  in  Simla  somehow 
if  you  had  been  thinking  of  such  a  step.  I  had 
hoped — but  never  mind.  We  all  have  our  day 
dreams,  haven't  we  ?  and  I  am  not  the  only  one 
that  will  have  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  realising 
mine.  My  only  wish  now  is  that  you  may  be 
happy,  and  that  I  wish  with  all  my  heart! 
Miss  Elphinstone  has  engaged  herself  to 
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Carey,  the  fellow  who  was  acting  A.D.C. 
I  won't  say  I'm  sorry  not  to  be  at  the 
wedding.  DONALD  MACREA.' 

Enid  Vivian  put  out  the  light.  '  He  loves 
me  after  all ! '  she  said,  '  and  Sybil  Reed's  tale 
wasn't  true.  Donald,  my  love,  my  love,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  in  time?' 

It  was  too  late  to  go  back  now,  and  she 
steeled  herself  to  go  through  with  it  all. 

Three  years  passed.  Three  years  that  to 
Enid  Richards  have  seemed  an  eternity.  It 
hasn't  taken  her  three  years  to  find  out  that 
her  husband  is  selfish  to  the  core  and  utterly 
devoid  of  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  a 
good  husband.  Many  women  would  have 
looked  for  relief  and  excitement  elsewhere, 
would  have  made  themselves  more  or  less 
independent  of  their  husbands,  but  she  was  not 
one  of  those.  He  had  broken  her  spirit. 
Sometimes  her  thoughts  would  go  wandering 
back  to  Donald  Macrea.  She  had  never 
answered  his  letter ;  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  do  so,  as  she  couldn't  write  what  she 
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felt,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  write  what  she  did 
not. 

One  day  she  heard  that  the  regiment 
quartered  at  Jellalabad  was  to  be  replaced 
by  his.  She  wondered  how  she  should  feel 
on  meeting  him  again,  and  she  dreaded  it 
inexpressibly.  The  meeting,  however,  was 
quite  different  to  what  she  anticipated. 

The  regiment  arrived  in  due  course,  and  two 
days  later  she  and  her  husband  met  Captain 
Macrea  at  a  dinner.  He  had  not  altered  one 
whit  in  his  feelings  towards  her.  He  heard 
from  men  who  knew  her  of  the  miserable  life 
she  must  lead  married  to  such  a  man  as 
Richards,  and  he  rather  dreaded  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  be  quartered  near  her.  He 
was  thinking  that  evening  of  what  might  have 
been  had  things  arranged  themselves  differ- 
ently years  ago. 

'  I  don't  like  that  fellow  Macrea,'  her  husband 
said,  as  they  drove  home  together  that  night. 
'  I  will  thank  you  not  to  be  over-civil  to  him. 
I  remember  him  well  up  at  Simla.  Ran  after 
you  a  bit,  too,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  be 

such  a  d d  fool  as  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife.' 
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She  bit  her  lip  in  silence.  '  I  might  have 
known  a  year  or  two  would  see  the  end  of 
any  looks  you  ever  had  ! '  he  continued  brutally, 
'and  about  the  most  foolish  thing  I  ever  did 
was  to  marry  a  woman  without  a  sixpence,  who 
can't  even  repay  me  by  being  an  ornament  at 
the  head  of  my  table. 

'  I  can't  think  why  you  ever  married  me,' 
she  said  in  a  dull,  hopeless  tone.  '  You  never 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  me  from  the 
beginning,  and  God  knows  I  regret  it  as  much 
as  you  do.' 

4  Then  why,  in  heaven's  name,'  he  asked, 
'  can't  you  behave  as  any  other  woman  in  your 
case  would,  and  give  me  an  excuse  for  getting 
a  divorce  ?  I've  given  you  plenty  of  cause — ' 
He  laughed  a  hard,  brutal  laugh. 

During  the  next  six  months  Enid  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Donald  Macrea.  One  day  he 
called.  As  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  out- 
side he  walked  in.  She  had  asked  him  to 
come  to  tea  the  previous  day,  so  he  thought 
she  would  be  expecting  him.  She  had  for- 
gotten about  his  coming,  and  was  sitting  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  her  frame  shaking 
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with  sobs.  At  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
behind  her  she  raised  her  head,  and  he  saw 
that  her  lip  was  cut  and  swollen.  He  took 
her  two  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  towards 
him.  All  his  resolutions  fled  to  the  winds. 

'He  did  that?'  he  said,  'the  brute,  the 
cowardly  brute !  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling, 
we  know  each  of  us,  don't  we,  of  our  love. 
We  have  tried  and  struggled  to  fight  it  down, 
but  it  is  too  strong.  Enid,  I  will  take  you 
away  from  here,  from  him,  and  we  will  go 
somewhere  where  we  shall  be  able  to  live 
for  each  other,  and  I  will  make  you  happy, 
my  darling,  I  will  make  you  forget  the  past ! ' 

She  pushed  him  slowly  away  from  her, 
and  then  placed  both  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

1  Donald,'  she  said,  '  pretence  is  useless 
between  you  and  me.  Yes,  I  love  you,  I  have 
always  loved  you — no,  do  not  speak ! — but  on 
account  of  that  very  love,  I  will  not  wreck 
your  life.  I  want  you  to  think  of  your  career, 
of  yourself,  and  of  myself  too !  I  should  never 
know  one  minute's  happiness  again  if  I  left 
my  duty  now.  He  was  not  quite  responsible 
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when  he  did  this,'  she  touched  her  lip,  'and 
anyhow,  dear,  I  mean  to  endure  to  the  end ; 
don't  make  it  harder  than  I  can  bear ! ' 

He  pulled  himself  together  with  an  effort. 
'  I  won't ! '  he  said  shortly.  '  Where  is  he 
now  ? ' 

'  He  has  gone  down  to  polo,'  she  said;  'he 
wasn't  fit  to  go,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
struck  me.  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  go/ 

A  pony  was  heard  galloping  in  at  the  gate. 
Her  face  turned  white.  '  He  has  come  back 
early,' she  said.  'What  for,  I  wonder?  Oh, 
Donald,  he  will  see  that  I  have  told  you! 
What  shall  I  do?' 

But  it  was  not  her  husband.  Colonel 
Freeman  had  dismounted  quickly  and  walked 
in.  '  Mrs  Richards,'  he  said,  '  I  want  you  to 
try  and  be  brave !  There  has  been  an  accident. 
They  are  bringing  your  husband  here ! ' 

She  sank  on  to  a  chair.  'Is  he  badly 
hurt  ? '  she  asked.  He  looked  grave,  and  the 
kind  hand  rested  on  her  shoulder. 

'  He  is  dead,'  he  said  gently. 
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MRS  ELLIOT  had  been  up  at  Barwasi 
for  about  three  months.  Now  Barwasi  isn't 
Simla,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  there's 
always  lots  going  on  ;  heaps  of  dances,  tennis, 
theatricals  and  Gossip !  I  write  the  last  with 
a  capital  letter,  for  goodness  knows  it  deserves 
it  well  enough,  for  in  hill  stations  more  than 
even  in  the  plains  does  Gossip  afford  the 
greatest  entertainment  of  all  others  to  a 
certain  lot  of  people,  chiefly,  I'm  afraid,  of 
the  female  sex ! 

Mrs  Elliot,  being  a  widow,  young,  pretty 
and  fascinating,  had  come  in  for  her  full 
share  of  it.  Wherever  Mrs  Elliot  happened 
to  be,  there  you  would  find  most  of  the  men 
of  the  station  gathered  together!  This,  of 
course,  is  an  unpardonable  fault  in  the  eyes 
of  women  who  have  less  of  their  share  of 
looks,  or  who  have  daughters  that  they  wish 
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to  see  comfortably  settled  in  life.  The  daughters 
themselves  generally  liked  Mrs  Elliot.  She 
was  always  nice  to  girls,  and  always  ready  to 
do  them  a  good  turn. 

It  wasn't  her  fault  if  the  men  found  her  more 
attractive  to  talk  to  than  the  average  girl. 
There  were  two  men  in  the  station  who  were 
absolutely  devoted  to  her.  One  of  them, 
Claude  Lacey,  had  been  devoted  to  her  for 
years,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  he 
wanted  to  marry  her  if  only  she  would  let 
him.  He  was  a  ripper,  too.  A  fellow  who 
was  good  at  anything  he  undertook,  a  splendid 
polo  player,  a  good  shot,  an  Ai  cricketer, 
and  a  duffer  as  regards  pushing  his  own 
interests.  Two  years  before  he  might  have 
had  the  wish  of  his  life  and  won  Mamie 
Elliot  as  his  wife  if  he  had  only  been  a  little 
more  self-asserting.  But  when  he  had  broached 
the  subject  she  put  him  off. 

'  No,  Claude,'  she  said,  '  don't  ask  me. 
It  seems  only  the  other  day  he  died,  and  I 
couldn't  marry  again — not  yet,'  she  added 
softly. 

He  knew  she  had  been  unhappy  with  her 
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first  husband.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew, 
that  she  cared  for  him,  Claude,  a  little,  and 
as  time  went  on  he  said  to  himself: — 

'  I  have  told  her  that  I  love  her,  that  I 
want  her  for  my  wife.  When  she  wants  me 
too  she  will  tell  me  so,  she  will  tell  me  I  may 
ask  again.' 

He  was  too  chivalrous,  you  see,  and  she, 
well,  she  didn't  understand  him.  Sometimes 
a  wistful  little  look  would  come  into  her  eyes 
and  she  would  ask  herself  whether  he  would 
ever  ask  her  again,  or  whether  he  had  repented 
of  those  words  he  had  spoken  those  two  years 
ago,  and  whether  he  hadn't  got  accustomed 
since  then  only  to  look  upon  her  as  a  very 
dear  friend  to  whom  he  could  always  come 
for  sympathy  in  any  of  his  little  daily  worries 
or  troubles. 

And  that's  how  it  stood  between  them  that 
summer  at  Barwasi  when  Captain  St  John 
Barry  appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  decide  upon  Mrs  Elliot  as  his 
future  wife.  He  was  desperately  hard  up,  and 
how  he  managed  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
was  a  mystery  to  all  his  brother  officers.  He 
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hated  the  idea  of  matrimony,  but  he  knew  that 
it  was  now  his  sole  remaining  chance,  for  more 
credit  in  India  he  could  : get  none!  He  was 
at  the  end  of  his  tether. 

In  Claude  Lacey  he  foresaw  an  obstacle 
to  his  suit,  and  in  consequence  he  hated  him, 
as  only  a  man  of  his  quality  and  character 
knows  how  to  hate. 

Mrs  Elliot  soon  became  aware  of  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  between  the  two  men,  and  after 
a  bit  she  unfortunately  did  what  nine  out  of 
ten  women  would  have  done  in  her  place — she 
played  off  the  one  man  against  the  other ! 

'I  will  try  and  see,'  she  said  to  herself,  'if 
I  can  make  Claude  jealous !  Perhaps  if  he 
thinks  I  am  getting  to  like  Captain  Barry  he 
will  ask  me  over  again.' 

And  so  she  devoted  all  her  time  and  energies 
to  trying  to  make  Claude  Lacey  jealous,  and  she 
succeeded,  though  in  a  way  she  would  hardly 
have  liked. 

'  Well,  you  never  can  tell ! '  Captain  Lacey 
said  to  himself  one  night.  '  I  could  have  sworn 
she  was  the  last  person  to  turn  into  a  flirt,  but 
now — why,  she  would  flirt  away  a  man's  soul 
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if  she  could  !  Perhaps  she  loves  him,  though  ! 
My  God  !  to  think  he  should  have  accomplished 
in  a  few  weeks  what  I  have  failed  to  do  in 
years ! ' 

And  so  he  began  to  see  less  of  Mrs  Elliot. 

'  I  won't  let  her  see  how  it  hurts  me,'  he  said 
to  himself,  and  they  drifted  daily  further  apart. 

Captain  Barry  was  always  to  be  seen  about 
with  her,  and  he  gave  himself  such  an  air  of 
proprietorship  that  there  was  no  one  in  Barwasi 
who  did  not  look  upon  it  all  as  un  fait  accompli. 
She,  poor  little  soul,  kept  buoying  herself  up 
with  the  thought  that  any  day  Claude  might 
come  and  claim  her  for  his  own. 

One  day  Captain  Barry  said  something  that 
absolutely  made  poor  Claude  Lacey  boil  with 
rage. 

'  You  are  a  liar ! '  he  said  to  the  other. 

1 1  mean  to  marry  her  some  day,  of  course/ 
said  Captain  Barry,  with  an  ugly  sneer  on  his 
handsome  face  ;  '  in  the  meantime,  everything  is 
very  comfortably  arranged.' 

The  woman  he  loved,  the  woman  whom, 
almost  ever  since  he  came  to  manhood's  state, 
he  had  worshipped,  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  way ! 
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He  longed  to  strike  the  man  that  spoke,  but  he 
knew  he  would  only  be  making  things  worse. 

'  You  can't  prove  what  you  say ! '  he  said 
hotly,  and  waited  more  anxiously  that  he  knew 
himself  for  the  reply. 

'  Be  outside  her  bungalow  at  one  o'clock  this 
morning ;  you  will  see  my  pony  waiting  for  me, 
and  if  you  wait  long  enough  you  will  see  me 
come  out  of  her  room.  Will  that  be  sufficient 
evidence  for  you  ? '  the  other  answered  him. 

Claude  Lacey  could  not  trust  himself  to 
answer,  and  he  turned  and  left  the  Club.  That 
night  his  thoughts  tortured  him !  Should  he  go 
and  see  and  end  his  suspense  once  and  for  ever  ? 
The  temptation  was  strong  and  he  yielded  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Barry  was  wondering 
how  he  ever  should  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
statement  he  had  made,  which^he  invented  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  to  irritate  his  rival, 
whom  he  had  begun  to  be  aware  was  a  very 
dangerous  one,  for  Mrs  Elliot  was  beginning  to 
see  that  her  flirtation  with  him  was  not  having 
the  hoped-for  results  as  far  as  Claude  Lacey 
was  concerned,  and  was  beginning  to  show 
Barry  she  was  bored. 
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'  Well,  at  anyrate,  he  will  never  go  and 
hang  round  there  to  find  out,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  then  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  Captain 
Bingham,  R.A.  M.C.,  played  into  his  hands. 
Captain  Bingham  lived  next  him,  and  was 
dining  with  him  in  Mess  that  night. 

*  Could  you  lend  me  a  pony  to-night  ? '  he 
asked,  coming  up  to  Barry ;  '  mine  has  gone 
dead  lame.  I  could  walk  to  Mess  easily  and 
wouldn't  trouble  you  for  that,  but  afterwards  I 
may  have  to  go  on  to  see  Mrs  Elliot ;  she  is  very 
seedy,  and  is  more  than  likely  to  send  for  me.' 

So  a  pony  of  his  would  be  standing  out- 
side her  room  after  all,  and  he  would  be  a 
fool  if  he  could  not  regulate  the  hour! 

'  Of  course  I  can  lend  you  one,'  he  said 
cordially.  '  So  sorry  Mrs  Elliot  is  bad ;  hope 
it's  not  serious,'  and  off  he  went. 

That  night  Mrs  Elliot  sent  for  Captain 
Bingham  and  the  letter  was  taken  on  to  the 
Mess  of  the  mth.  Barry's  ritinatgus  was 
waiting  for  it,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  master, 
who  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

'Come  in  and  have  a  drink,  old  chap,'  he 
said  to  Bingham  on  their  way  back. 
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It  was  getting  late  and  Barry  kept  glancing 
at  the  clock.  He  went  into  the  next  room 
and  called  his  bearer. 

'  Pauch  minit  meu,  turn  yih  clihitti,  sahib, 
ko  do,'  he  said,  and  then  joined  his  friend. 
In  five  minutes  the  letter  was  brought  in 
and  handed  to  Bingham  ;  it  wanted  only  five 
minutes  to  half-past  twelve. 

'  I  must  hurry  off/  Bingham  said.  '  Mrs 
Elliot  is  much  worse  ;  you  will  excuse  me ! ' 

He  galloped  off  and  Barry  smiled  as  he 
came  back  into  his  room.  Mrs  Elliot  was 
indeed  worse,  the  fever  had  come  on  suddenly 
that  day,  and  Bingham  knew  when  he  looked 
at  her  that  night  that  he  would  have  a  hard 
tussle  to  gain  her  life. 

It  was  past  half-past  one  when  he  left  her 
room.  He  did  not  see  a  figure  retreat  quickly 
into  the  shadow  of  the  palms  as  he  mounted 
quickly  and  galloped  off. 

'  He  was  right.  God  help  me  ! '  said  Claude 
Lacey  to  himself  as  he  walked  slowly  home ; 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  as  he  pressed  his 
pistol  to  his  head,  '  God  forgive  me ! ' 
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THEY  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  she 
was  someone  it  behoved  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against !  I  don't  know  how  or  why 
the  idea  started,  but  ideas  soon  become  rumours 
at  a  small  hill  station,  and  rumours  soon 
become  established  facts  where  the  female 
element  is  found  gathered  together.  Perhaps 
the  good  ladies  of  Alinuggur  thought  little 
Mrs  Ellis  much  too  pretty,  and  that  may  have 
been  their  reason  for  picking  holes  in  her, 
for  pretty  she  undeniably  was,  with  all  sorts  of 
fascinating  little  ways  with  her  which  went 
straight  to  all  the  men's  hearts.  That's  what 
the  other  women  had  to  find  fault  with ! 
Why  she  should  form  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  mankind  wherever  she  went  they  failed 
to  see! 

Those  ladies  who   possessed  plain  and  un- 
attractive   daughters   were   particularly   bitter. 
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They  didn't  think  it  was  at  all  '  nice,'  they  said. 
There  was  something  altogether  wrong,  you 
might  depend  on  it,  when  men  began  to  fancy 
a  woman  of  Mrs  Ellis's  age — she  was  still 
the  right  side  of  thirty — in  preference  to  nice 
girls  like  '  Kitty,'  or  '  Nellie.' 

Mrs  Watchman,  with  three  long-nosed 
daughters,  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  of  all 
Mrs  Ellis's  enemies.  She  would  not  counten- 
ance such  behaviour.  Was  she  going  to  Mrs 
Ellis's  dance?  Of  course  she  wasn't!  She 
would  be  very  sorry  to  take  her  daughters 
to  any  entertainment  given  by  Mrs  Ellis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  never  been 
asked  to  any,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  very  good  reason  for  her  non-appearance ! 

Her  remark  had  been  made  to  Mrs  Mellin, 
a  lady  with  a  whiny  little  voice  who  lived  in  a 
state  of  general  apology  to  everyone. 

*  I  know  you  don't  approve  of  her,  Mrs 
Watchman/  she  said,  '  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  cut  Blanche  out  of  a  nice  dance 
like  this  one  is  sure  to  be,  so  I  am  taking  her, 
though  perhaps  I  ant  a  trifle  unwise.  What 
do  you  think  ? ' 
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Mrs  Watchman  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but 
set  her  chin  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself 
when  disapproving  of  anything. 

She  hated  Mrs  Ellis  on  one  ground  especially. 
Without  the  very  smallest  reason  she  had,  ever 
since  she  arrived  in  Alinuggur,  been  under 
the  impression  that  one  day  would  see  Major 
Hornby,  R.E.,  wedded  to  one  of  her  daughters. 
How  she  had  ever  got  this  into  her  head  no 
one  ever  knew,  as  the  wretched  man  never  had 
any  intentions  whatsoever  towards  any  of  the 
Misses  Watchman,  and  particularly  not  towards 
the  eldest,  for  whom  in  Mrs  Watchman's  mind 
he  was  destined.  He  had  a  charming  manner, 
and  even  to  a  lady  who  pestered  him  with 
invitations  which  he  didn't  want  he  found 
it  difficult  to  be  anything  but  courteous. 

'Of  course  he's  a  little  bit  old,'  Mrs  Watch- 
man had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  all  her 
intimates  at  the  Club  of  an  evening.  '  But  one 
can't  have  everything,  and  really  he  is  a  most 
charming  fellow  and  has  heaps  of  money.' 

Someone  asked  if  they  really  were  engaged. 
Mrs  Watchman  ignored  the  question. 

*  Nellie  is  so  naturally  reticent,'  she  said, '  that 
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she  has  told  me  nothing  definite  as  yet,  but  a 
mother  needs  no  telling.  Dear  child,  I  trust 
she  will  be  happy  ! ' 

And  the  woman  she  spoke  in  this  way  to 
laughed  at  her  behind  her  back,  and  said  that 
after  all  these  years  of  trying  to  secure  a 
husband,  Nellie  Watchman  wasn't  likely  to 
be  very  reticent  when  once  the  work  of  years 
was  accomplished. 

When  Mrs  Ellis  appeared  upon  the  scene 
it  did  not  take  very  long  before  all  Alinuggur 
knew  that  Major  Hornby  was  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  he  seemed  to  be  with  her 
wherever  she  went.  Mrs  Watchman's  wrath 
knew  no  bounds. 

'A  married  woman!  It's  disgraceful!'  she 
said.  '  Under  the  circumstances,  of  course,  all 
is  at  an  end  between  him  and  poor  dear  Nellie.' 

With  Mrs  Watchman  as  instigator,  the  voice 
of  scandal  became  rife  with  the  name  of  little 
Mrs  Ellis.  Her  husband,  they  said,  ought  to 
know  of  the  disgraceful  way  she  went  on  ;  but 
perhaps  he  knew  and  did  not  mind,  there  are  a 
great  many  men  that  way  in  India.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  to  blame,  poor  souls,  it's  so  easy  to 
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go   on   the   principle   of  anything  for  a  quiet 
life! 

Well,  one  day  Alinugger  heard  that  Mrs 
Ellis  had  been  seen  by  someone  one  evening 
with  Major  Hornby's  arm  round  her  waist. 
The  storm  of  scandal  was  fast  and  furious. 
Two  days  later  it  transpired  that  Mrs  Ellis  was 
to  become  Mrs  Hornby.  She  was  a  widow 
of  some  years'  standing.  So  Alinugger  might 
have  spared  itself  all  the  excitement  after  all. 
But  that's  the  way  in  India — create  a  tale  at 
any  price.  What  will  you  ?  We  must  have 
something  to  gossip  about  at  the  clubs,  so  we 
select  some  poor  unfortunate  mem  sahib  and 
make  her  our  scapegoat. 


THE    END 
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